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CHURCH SOCIETIES ACCORDING TO THE CODE 
By the Rev. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 


I. GENERAL REGULATIONS 


It is a well-known fact that Church societies are, under proper 
management, a great aid in the religious life of a parish and also 
an important help to the pastor in the temporal cares of a parish. 
The supreme authority of the Church fully realizes this fact, 
wherefore we have several pages in the Code of Canon Law dealing 
with ecclesiastical societies. 

One might possibly say: What is the need of special societies, 
when the whole parish should be one great society, striving with 
united effort for the practical application of the teaching of the 
Church? That is very true in theory, and it should be so in praxi, 
but, just as in the case of so many other affairs, things are not 
always what they should be. In the life of a state or nation we 
have the same condition of affairs in reference to the particular 
task of the state, which is the promotion of worldly progress. 
Unless we had various societies, companies and corporations, there 
would not be that happy progress and rapid development of which 
our country justly boasts. Our labor unions, business corporations, 
literary, scientific and patriotic organizations, initiate and accom- 
plish many a great achievement. 

Just as in the state no organization can have a legal standing 
unless it has received the sanction of the civil authorities and has 
been created by it as a corporate body, so also in the Church. With- 
out the intervention of the bishop, the Supreme Pontiff, or persons 
delegated by them, no Church society can claim any rights as a 
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corporate body (Cf. Canons 686 and 687). Hence the statutes of 
Church societies must be submitted to the bishop or to the Holy 
See for approval. 

A Church society legitimately established has the right to possess 
temporal goods and to administer them under the authority of the 
bishop. To the bishop the society is obliged to render an account 
each year, but not to the pastor in whose parish the society exists, 
unless the bishop has ordered this. To avoid friction, the pastor is, 
as a rule, the treasurer of the society. This also enables him to 
watch over the funds and prevent needless expenditures. The 
society may receive offerings and spend them for the pious pur- 
poses of the organization, according to the regulations of the 
statutes and the wishes of the benefactors. While the society may 
accept free offerings, it cannot collect alms except in as far as its 
statutes allow and necessity demands, and provided the consent of 
the bishop of the diocese is obtained. The bishop also has the 
right to prescribe the precise manner and limit the amount of the 
collection. If the society wishes to collect funds in another diocese, 
it needs the written consent of the bishop of that diocese. The 
society is responsible to the bishop of the diocese concerning the 
disposition of alms thus collected (Cf. Canon 691). 

The bishop has the supervision over the spiritual as well as the 
temporal affairs of all Church societies, even those erected by the 
Holy See, unless they have a special privilege of exemption. In 
reference to societies established by exempt religious in their own 
churches in virtue of an Apostolic indult, the bishop cannot hold a 
visitation of these societies in what concerns their internal disci- 
pline and spiritual direction (Cf. Canon 690), but the financial 
affairs of such societies are subject to the bishop. 

In order that a member may enjoy the rights, privileges, indul- 
gences and other spiritual favors of a society, it is necessary and 
sufficient that the member has been validly received, according to 
the proper statutes of the respective society, and has not been 
legitimately expelled from the organization (Canon 692). 
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PERSONS WHO ARE BARRED FROM CHURCH SOCIETIES 


(1) Non-Catholics, and Catholics who have joined a non- 
Catholic sect or a forbidden society ; (2) those who have incurred a 
censure by a public and notorious crime; (3) generally all those 
who fall under the name of public sinners, that is to say, persons 
who habitually and publicly live in a state of sin. It is self-evident 
that such persons cannot be received into a Church society which 
professes by its very nature to strive after Christian perfection, or 
to promote religious work with greater zeal than other Catholics. 
If, therefore, a person of bad character is unknowingly admitted, 
or if after admission a member becomes a scandal to upright Cath- 
olics, such individuals must be dismissed, for otherwise respectable 
Catholics would cease to take an interest in the society. 

One and the same person may be a member of several societies 
at the same time, except in the case of the Third Orders, for, 
according to Canon 705, no person can belong to more than one 
Third Order at the same time, for instance a member of the Third 
Order of St. Francis cannot at the same time also belong to the 
Dominican Third Order. 

Societies constituted after the manner of an organic body cannot 
enroll as members those who are absent; in fact, the very rite 
of reception necessitates the presence of the person to be received 
into such society. No one can be enrolled into any society except 
with his knowledge and consent. This applies even to organiza- 
tions that are not strictly organized societies, as, for instance, the 
various Pious Unions. , 

Persons belonging to a religious Order or Congregation may 
become members of pious associations unless the laws of a society 
are, in the judgment of the religious superior, incompatible with 
the observance of the rule and constitutions of the respective re- 
ligious community. No religious who have taken either temporary 
or perpetual vows in a community can be members of any Third 
Order Secular. If they have been members’ of a Third Order 
before they joined the religious life, their membership is suspended 
from the moment they take vows; but if they legitimately leave 
the community and are freed from their vows, the membership 
in the Third Order revives (Canon 693). 
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RECEPTION INTO A SOCIETY 


The reception into a society must be conducted according to the 
general rules of law and the particular statutes of the particular 
society. 

First of all, it is necessary that the priest who receives members 
is duly authorized by the bishop, or the Holy See, or the Religious 
Prelate, to perform the reception. Some societies are reserved to 
the Holy See, others to Religious Orders, others again are erected 
by authority of the local Ordinary. 

In order that there may be proof of the reception into a society, 
it is necessary to enter on the records of the society the names of 
persons received. In fact, in all societies with a complete organ- 
ization after the manner of an organic body, the entering of the 
names on the rolls of the society is demanded under pain of nullity 
of the reception (Canon 694). 

On the occasion of the reception into a society no contributions 
are to be demanded either directly or indirectly, except such fees 
as are demanded by the legitimate laws of the society, or fees 
which the Ordinary has, on account of special circumstances, ex- 
plicitly allowed the organization to collect (Canon 695). 


DISMISSAL FROM A SOCIETY 


No, one who has been legally enrolled in a society is to be dis- 
missed from it except for a just cause and in the manner pre- 
scribed by the statutes of the society. 

If anyone should have joined a non-Catholic sect, or a society 
condemned by the Church, or should have become a public sinner, 
he is to be expelled from the society, after previous admonition, in 
the manner specified by the statutes. The expelled member has 
the right to appeal to the bishop. 

Though the statutes say nothing explicit about the power of 
the bishop to expel members, the bishop has that right over all 
societies. The regular prelate may expel members of societies 
erected by religious in virtue of an Apostolic indult. But it appears 
from the wording of the Code that the bishop has this power also 
over associations erected by religious, and that therefore he has 
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equal power with the regular prelate in the dismissal of members 
of such societies, for the Code says that he has this power over all 
societies without any distinction (Canon 696). 


RIGHTS OF SOCIETIES 


Societies legally erected have the right to hold meetings, accord- 
ing to their own statutes and the rules of common law, to make 
and publish special regulations for members of the society, to 
choose administrators of the goods and property of the organization, 
and to elect officers of the society. At the meetings and elections 
the bishop, either in person or through a delegate, has the right to 
preside, and to confirm or reject the persons elected. 

In the manner of calling meetings and conducting elections the 
regulations of the Code on elections (Canons 161-182) and the 
particular statutes should be observed in as far as they are not 
contrary to the Code (Canon 697). 


Unless by Apostolic privilege it is otherwise decreed for some 
particular society, the nomination of the director and chaplain 
belongs to the local Ordinary in all societies erected or approved by 
him or by the Apostolic See, as also in all societies erected by 
religious in virtue of an Apostolic indult, outside the churches of 
their own Order. In societies erected by religious in their own 
churches, the consent of the local Ordinary in reference to the 
appointment of the director and chaplain is needed only if the 
religious superior chooses men from the secular clergy for these 
offices. 


The director and chaplain have during the term of office the 
right to bless the habit and insignia, scapulars, etc., of the society 
and to invest members with the same. In reference to sermons to 
be given to the society, the Code demands that the preacher have the 
approval of the local Ordinary. 

The right to remove directors and chaplains of societies belongs 
to the persons who appointed them, or to their successors in office, 
or their superiors. The office of director and chaplain may be held 
by one and the same priest (Canon 698). 

For weighty reasons the local Ordinary may suppress not only 
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societies established by himself or his predecessors, but also a 
society erected, with the consent of the local Ordinary, by religious 
in virtue of an Apostolic indult. The society has the right to have 
recourse to the Holy See against the judgment of the bishop. Asso- 
ciations, however, which have been erected by the Holy See itself 
can be suppressed only by the Supreme Pontiff (Canon 699). 


II. SpeEctAL REGULATIONS FOR VARIOUS KINDS OF SOCIETIES 


There are three species of societies in the Church: (1) Third 
Orders Secular, (2) Confraternities, (3) Pious Unions. 

The order of precedence among these organizations of laymen is 
as follows: (1) Third Orders, (2) Archconfraternities, (3) Con- 
fraternities, (4) Primary Pious Unions, (5) other Pious Unions. 

The confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament takes, in processions 
with the Blessed Sacrament, precedence even over archconfrater- 
nities. 

The various societies have the right of precedence only when 
they appear in a body, under their own cross or banner, and in the 
habit or with the insignia distinctive of membership in the society 
(Canon 700 and 701). 


THIRD ORDERS SECULAR 


Secular Tertiaries are people of the world who, under the 
direction of some religious Order, strive, according to the spirit 
of that Order, after Christian perfection, in a manner compatible 
with life in the world, and according to rules approved for them by 
the Apostolic See. 

If a Third Order Secular is divided into several associations, 
each of them legally erected, it is called a Sodality of Tertiaries 
(Canon 702). 

With the exception of those religious Orders that have received 
this privilege, no other Order may establish a Third Order. 

Though a religious Order enjoys the Apostolic indult of erecting 
Third Orders Secular, the superiors can receive into the Third 
Order, without the permission of the bishop, only members indi- 
vidually. They need the written consent of the local Ordinary for 
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the erection of such societies in churches, as demanded in Canon 
686, §3. According to that Canon religious can establish in 
churches attached to their houses, without a special consent of the 
Ordinary, societies proper to their Order, provided they do not 
have the form of an organic body. They can erect, for instance, the 
Pious Union of St. Anthony, not however, societies organized with 
officers, special rite of reception, etc. 

The religious Order which controls a Third Order Secular can- 
not, without special permission of the local Ordinary, allow its 
tertiaries the use of the religious habit in public church functions 
(Canon 703). 

Persons who have taken either temporary or perpetual vows in 
any religious community cannot at the same time be members of a 
secular Third Order. If they had been members before joining the 
community, the membership revives if in one way or the other 
they are freed from their vows (Canon 704). As already stated 
above, speaking of societies in general, no person can be at the 
same time a member in more than one Third Order, but individuals 
may give up membership in one Third Order and join another, and 
they may also go over from one congregation or sodality of the 
Third Order to another of the same Order. 

Tertiaries may, but are not obliged to take part in a body at 
funerals and other ecclesiastical functions; if they are present in a 
body, they should wear the insignia of their Third Order and march 
under their own processional cross (Canon 706). 





CONFRATERNITIES AND PIOUS UNIONS 


Associations of the faithful for the purpose of practicing certain 
works of piety or of charity are called Pious Unions; if they are 
organized after the manner of an organic body, they are called in 
law “Sodalities.” If such a sodality has also the purpose of pro- 
moting public worship, it is called a “Confraternity.” In common 
usage of our language, and even in official documents of the Holy 
See, the terms: sodality, confraternity, society, are not always used 
in the strict meaning of the term as defined by the Code (Canon 
707). 
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Confraternities can be erected only by a formal decree of the 
competent ecclesiastical authority, while for Pious Unions the ap- 
proval of the Ordinary suffices in order that the members, though 
not constituting a legal body and person, can partake of spiritual 
favors and especially indulgences (Canon 708). 

The members of a confraternity cannot, as a confraternity, take 
part in sacred functions unless they wear the habit (called sacco in 
Italian) or the insignia of the confraternity. Here in the United 
States, the bishops, as a rule, do not approve of the wearing of a 
special dress or habit, but the veil, badges, medals, or other such 
insignia are commonly worn by the societies when appearing in a 
body. Women can be enrolled in a confraternity only for the pur- 
pose of gaining the indulgences and other spiritual favors of the 
confraternity (Canon 709). 

Several confraternities or pious unions of the same title and insti- 
tution should not be erected or approved in the same place, unless 
this is specially allowed to them by law or indult. In large cities, 
however, it is lawful to have the same kind of society established in 
several churches, provided there is, in the opinion of the bishop, a 
sufficient distance between them. 

The local Ordinaries should see to it that there are in every parish 
church established the confraternities of the Blessed Sacrament and 
of Christian Doctrine, which after legal erection by the bishop are 
to be considered ipso facto aggregated to the archconfraternities 
erected in the City of Rome by the Cardinal Vicar (Canon 711). 

Confraternities and Pious Unions are to be erected only in a 
church or a public or semi-public oratory. In a cathedral or col- 
legiate church they are not to be erected without the consent of the 
cathedral or collegiate chapters. In the churches and chapels of 
religious women the Ordinary can allow only the erection of associa- 
tions of women, or of such pious unions that meet for certain exer- 
cises of devotion and which have a communication of indulgences 
but do not constitute an organic body with officers nor conduct 
election and other business meetings liable to disturb the peace of 
the Convent (Canon 712). 

Religious Orders and Congregations which have by Apostolic 


indult the right to erect certain confraternities and pious unions 
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must communicate to the societies established by them all the facul- 
ties and privileges which the Holy See has expressly declared com- 
municable. The entire list of privileges and indulgences is to be 
made known to the society. This summary is to be subjected also 
to the inspection of the bishop, unless it is already approved and 
published by the Holy See. Without the permission of the Ordi- 
nary religious cannot allow the societies erected by them to wear a 
special dress or habit in public processions and other sacred func- 
tions (Canon 713). Without the Ordinary’s permission a con- 
fraternity may not discontinue the wearing of habit or insignia, 
nor to change them (Canon 714). 

The bishop has the right to preside in person or by a delegate at 
the meetings of confraternities, even in the churches or chapels of 
regulars; furthermore, he has the right to confirm or reject the 
officers elected, remove unworthy persons from office, correct and 
approve the statutes of confraternities, unless such statutes have 
been approved by the Holy See. If a confraternity wishes to hold 
an extraordinary, solemn gathering, the bishop or his delegate is 
to be advised to that effect in good time; otherwise the bishop has 
the right to stop the meeting or convention. If one has been actu- 
ally held and he was not previously informed, he may annul all 
proceedings (Canon 715). 

Confraternities and pious unions which have a church or chapel 
of their own, may there hold non-parochial functions independently 
of the pastor in whose district such church or chapel is situated, 
provided their services do not interfere with the parochial func- 
tions in the parish church. The bishop is the judge in disputes be- 
tween a confraternity and the pastor (Canon 716). If a society is 
erected in a church not its own, the functions of the society as 
demanded by its statutes may be held there, but must not interfere 
with the rights of the pastor of the church. The funds of a confra- 
ternity or pious union established in a church not its own, must be 
kept separate from the funds of the church (Canon 717). Confra- 
ternities are obliged to take part in a body, vested with their insignia 
and under their own banner, in the usual processions of the church 
in which they are established, as also in special processions ordered 
by the bishop, unless the Ordinary decides otherwise (Canon 718). 
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With the consent of the Ordinary a confraternity or pious union 
may be transferred from one church to another, unless this is for- 
bidden by the common law or by the statutes approved by the Holy 
See (Canon 719). 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF THE FOREGOING RULES 


The societies most popular in the churches in the United States 
are the Third Order, of St. Francis or of other Orders; the Holy 
Name Society, the Rosary Society, the Children of Mary and the 
Young Ladies Sodality, the Sacred Heart Society, Eucharistic 
League, Altar Society, the St. Vincent de Paul, and St. Aloysius 
Societies. 

In order that these societies may be legally erected and gain 
spiritual favors and indulgences, what follows must be observed. 

In order to facilitate the erection of pious associations and make 
it unnecessary to apply to the Holy See for indulgences for each 
society individually, the Holy See has established archconfraternities 
and primary pious unions which have power t@ affiliate, or aggre- 
gate, as it is called in law, other societies in various churches, pro- 
vided these societies have been legally erected as a society by the 
bishop, and have the same title and the same purpose as the arch- 
confraternity or pious union that is to aggregate them (Cf. Canons 
720 and 721). 

The first step necessary for the establishment of a certain society 
is to ascertain whether it is subject to some religious Order, as are 
many of the societies usually formed in our parishes. In that case 
the pastor, after having secured some people to form a nucleus of 
the society, must first obtain consent in writing from his bishop for 
the establishment of the society. Then he must apply to the reli- 
gious Order, as a rule to the nearest provincial, that the Order may 
issue the decree of erection by which the indulgences and other 
spiritual favors are conferred upon the new society. A list of 
these spiritual benefits is given to the society together with the decree 
of erection. The bishop appoints the director and chaplain. 


If the society is not reserved to a religious Order, the bishop 
issues the decree of erection of the society; it must have the same 
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title and purpose as the confraternity to which it is to be aggregated; 
the bishop must issue letters of recommendation when affiliation is 
sought from the archconfraternity. By aggregation all indulgences 
which have been granted directly to the archconfraternity or pri- 
mary union, or which will be granted to them in future, are com- 
municated to the branch society that obtains aggregation. The 
aggregation is to be done in the form prescribed by the statutes of 
the archconfraternity and must be perpetual. Together with the 
document of aggregation a list of the spiritual favors is to be given 
to the new society. Under pain of invalidity no offering or dona- 
tion can be accepted by the archconfraternity, except a moderate 
tax for the work and expense incurred in the issuing of the docu- 
ment of aggregation, which rule holds good also in erections of 
societies by religious Orders. 

In the faculties which the bishops used to receive, the power 
was granted to erect pious societies or sodalities of any kind ap- 
proved by the Holy See, and to communicate to them all the indul- 
gences which the Holy See has granted to these societies. According 
to this faculty the document of erection issued by the bishop 
would be sufficient. The question came up, whether by that 
faculty the privilege of certain religious Orders to erect certain 
societies was abolished. The Holy See answered, in the case of 
the Rosary Society and several others, that the bishop in virtue of 
such faculty could not erect societies reserved to religious Orders. 
Only in countries subject to the S. Congregation of the Propa- 
ganda could the bishop erect societies reserved to Orders; but in 
the case of confraternities of the Holy Rosary it was decided 
(March 31, 1889) that even in missionary countries Rosary So- 
cieties, erected solely by the authority of the bishop and without the 
action of the General of the Dominican Order, can gain only those 
indulgences commonly granted to all societies legally erected (by 
decree of S. Cong. of Rites, Feb. 23, 1711), but not the special 
privileges of the Rosary Society established by the Dominican 
Order. 

In reference to the statutes of a society to be established it is 
natural that it should adopt the statutes of the archconfraternity to 
which it wishes to be affiliated. The bishop has, however, the right 
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to make changes in them, and to adapt them to the conditions of 
his diocese, as the approval of the statutes of a society rests generally 
with him. Excepted is the case of a particular society that has 
statutes approved by the Holy See, and such the bishop cannot 
change; in other cases, however, he or his successor may at any 
time change them. 











ESPRIT DE CORPS AMONG PRIESTS 
By the Rev. ALBERT RuNG 


An outstanding feature in the late war was the cordial fraterniza-° 
tion among our soldiers. This fraternal spirit was a natural out- 
come of conscription, which brought a vast number of young men, 
for the first time in their lives, away from their domestic circles. 
Good comradeship was realized to be a need in the army and, 
accordingly, it was inculcated and fostered in the camps, with untold 
good as a result. As one of the boys, who felt himself discrimi- 
nated against in civil life because of foreign birth, attests: “In camp 
it was different. I was really an American—a fellow soldier—a 
‘pal.’ When I began to realize that these native Americans were 
accepting me as one of them, I could almost have thanked God 
for the war! They never guessed how eagerly I met their friendly 
advances, how happy I was just to be there with them, one of the 
great American army. . . . We men who are even in our own 
American homes regarded as Hungarian, or Polish, or Slovak, or 
Italian, were now scattered throughout a vast organization where 
national differences were lost in one glorious feeling of unity, the 
army of the United States of America.” 

If a feeling of solidarity and union can be brought about merely 
by a similarity of sentiment and aims, and a uniformity of training, 
what ought to be the unity and fraternal spirit of the priests of 
God, who possess a characteristic harmony of sentiment, the same 
sublime aims, and a striking uniformity of training! For priests 
there is every element present to cement them into a noble cor unum 
et anima una. Their unity in the essential aims of the priesthood 
and their mutual, harmonious pursuance of them cannot be ques- 
tioned. A point only may be raised as to priests’ fellow feeling 
toward one another. There ought to be a loyalty among them more 
genuine and enduring than any resulting from mere human frater- 
nization. Christ Himself gave the command of such priestly fellow 
feeling, when at the Last Supper He said to the first priests of the 
New Law, “These things I command you that you love one another.” 
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Clerical fraternization will manifest itself in a practical way. 
It will not demean itself to sentimentality, but will be a manly 
regard and a practical good will toward a fellow priest. There 
will be mutual respect despite perhaps many years of familiarity. 
The basis of this respect is the dignity which each embodies by 
virtue of his being an alter Christus. The good will toward a 
brother in arms in the spiritual warfare will prompt a desire for 
mutual helpfulness and kindness of heart. A genuine feeling of 
joy and satisfaction in a brother’s good fortune, and heartfelt 
condolence in his misfortune, will be spontaneous and sincere. In 
a word, there will be a sincere esprit de corps. 

The American priests as a body are the finest class of men in 
our country. This statement is neither conceit nor exaggeration. 
When considered from a human standpoint, they are clean, honest, 
courageous and patriotic. The proved cases of aberration from 
the path of purity are comparatively few. Dishonesty is seldom 
heard of. Acts of courage at the risk of life and limb are not 
unfrequent. Patriotism is displayed in a manner not to be gain- 
said. And it must be so, for these are but the natural fruits of a 
good priest’s life. Fidelity to his principles as a religious man 
must produce these virtues. In the estimation of unprejudiced 
and not bigoted men, therefore, the American Catholic clergy is a 
highly desirable body of citizens. Add to this, that the priest is 
a religious man, given to prayer and self-sanctification, that by 
virtue of his priesthood he is a benefactor to the people, being 
the mediator between them and God, their guide and consoler on 
the way of life, the promoter and protector of Christian works of 
charity, and then you have the true character of a good priest. 
Hence it is not surprising that such a body of men should command 
respect and esteem wherever their qualities are at all realized and 


appreciated. 

It is surely an honor, even from the worldly point of view, to 
belong to such a body of men and to be privileged to call them 
brethren. Such conception of the American priesthood should 
engender mutual affection and respect and should form the norm 
of their relations, priest to priest. To live true to this ideal it 
follows that each priest must have a concern for the whole body, 
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and the whole body for each member. What is disparaging to the 
whole body is disparaging to each member, and what is demean- 
ing in the individual reflects on the whole body. ‘The latter term 
of this statement, it is true, is based upon the wrong principle “ab 
uno disce omnes,” but despite its falsity it is constantly being 
applied by the unthinking, and those inimical to the Catholic priest- 
hood. There must prevail the spirit of one for all, and all for 
one. Accordingly the individual must at times sacrifice his likes 
and desires, lawful though they be, for the advantage and welfare 
of the body of priests, and, on the other hand, all at times must 
make an act of sacrifice or self-denial for the sake of one of their 
number. 

Our personal conduct toward other priests ought to be charac- 
terized by generosity of spirit, liberality of sentiment and kindness 
of heart. It is hardly possible that we will meet any one priest 
who perfectly answers our ideal. “No two persons perhaps are 
to be found,” says the learned Cardinal Newman, “however inti- 
mate, however congenial in tastes and judgments, however eager to 
have one heart and one soul, but must deny themselves, for the 
sake of each other, much which they like or desire, if they are to 
live together happily. Compromise, in a large sense of the word, 
is the principle of combination, and any one who insists on enjoy- 
ing his rights to the full extent, and his opinions without toleration 
for his neighbors, and has his own way in all things, will soon 
have all things altogether to himself and none to share them with 
him.” Compromise is a demand to be fulfilled if unity and a 
fraternal spirit are at all to be accomplished or maintained. Faults 
and imperfections must be overlooked. Each has his own. There 
may be question only of who has the fewer. For every one that 
we overlook in the neighbor, he perhaps overlooks two in us. No 
one so blind to his faults as the offender. They say there is nothing 
so difficult in religious life as the “vita communis.” Is there not 
something akin to this difficulty in the association of men of the 
same class and profession, not only amongst those living under the 
same roof but also amongst such that come in frequent contact? 
To recognize a difficulty is to have half overcome it. 

A happy and congenial relationship with those of one’s kind is 
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one of the first fruits of priestly fraternization. Whether it be 
with friend or stranger, a genuine and sincere cordiality is a first 
demand. To strike the golden mean between too severe a reserve 
and too great a familiarity is no easy task. Cordiality is frozen by 
reserve and vulgarized by familiarity. All priests whom we meet 
should know that they have in us the sympathetic good will of a 
brother, which begets confidence and good will in return. To meet 
all with an attractive simplicity warms the heart of the stranger and 
welcomes the friend. Hospitality, a spirit of helpfulness, encour- 
agement, appreciation are the natural fruits of a genuine fraternal 
spirit. 

This attitude toward a fellow priest should manifest itself also in 
our thoughts and words. Army officers, physicians, lawyers, all 
boast of their code of professional courtesy. They pride them- 
selves in the observance of conventional customs and practices 
which are nothing else but a paraphrase of the golden rule: Do 
unto others as you would have others do unto you. Their incentive 
is utilitarian, and is more or less regarded as self-protection. Act- 
ing upon this principle a medical man,: for instance, will refrain 
from criticism, and even protect the reputation, of his follow prac- 
titioner, with a nicety worthy of admiration. The higher his own 
reputation, the greater his delicacy in speaking of his brethren in 
the profession. The priest, too, has a code of honor, not formed 
by conventionalism but by God Himself. His incentive for ob- 
serving it is not utilitarian but also spiritual. He recognizes in it 
a dictate of Christian charity. He himself will spare, and if needs 
be defend, the reputation of his brother priest, not only for the 
good of the general reputation of priests, but because it is the com- 
mand of God. And if he be consistent he will do so no matter 
what others may do. There is no need, of course, to go to the 
unlawful extent of condoning evil, or of giving it toleration or 
encouragement. 


There is so much misrepresentation, so much misinterpretation, 
that it is really hazardous to judge or speak slightingly of a 
fellow priest. All will admit that it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to judge or criticize justly without being in possession of all the 
facts concerned, and more so, if the accused or criticized has not 
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had a hearing. How many know these facts, or have heard the 
case as presented by the one under criticism? Our attitude, dic- 
tated even by human prudence, ought to be that our brother priest 
is entitled to the benefit of the doubt and, above all, to our charity. 
A spirit of fraternal concern for our brethren of the cloth prompts 
such protection of their good name and reputation. 


“How can we preach the fundamental Maw of Christ if we break 
it in the sanctuary?” asks Father O’Donnell in “The Priest of 
To-day.”* And he goes on to quote St. Vincent de Paul as say- 
ing: “How can we draw souls to Christ, if we are not united to one 
another, and to Him? Let us have one mind andione will. Else we 
shall be like two horses yoked to the same plow who, by pulling one 
in one direction and another in another, break and destroy every- 
thing.” The early Christians were closely observed and the verdict 
was, “See, how they love one another.” Do you not think that 
priests are under the same surveillance? The eyes of Catholics and 
Protestants alike are upon the clergy, more especially upon the 
Catholic clergy. “Differences of opinion among the clergy, also 
human nature with all its attending weaknesses, are to be expected. 


But enmity, hatred and jealousy most painfully offend the 
faithful.” + 


How much there is to be gained for ourselves and the faithful 
through clerical fraternization! For priests themselves peace 
with themselves and a joy of life. “Behold how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity.f “For 
after all, we are not Germans, Poles, etc., we are Americans all, 
and we are all engaged in the same sublime occupation, the estab- 
lishing of the Kingdom of God in the hearts of Americans.’’§ 
And again, can the desire of Christ’s Sacred Heart be more im- 
pressively expressed than when He Himself said: “Holy Father, 
keep them in thy name whom thou hast given me; that they may 
be one as we also are.|| And what was a leading motive for this 





*p, 18. 

+ The American Priest, by the Rev. George P. Schmidt, p. 18. 
Ps. cxxxii. 

§ The American Priest, p. 20. 

\| St. John, xvii, 11. 
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desired unity? It was the same as expressed for the unity of all 
Christians, namely that “the world may believe that thou (My 
Father) hast sent Me.* 





* Ibidem, xvii, 11. 














FOLK LORE AND THE GOSPELS 
Adapted from» the French of Abbé Fillion 
By the Rev. Bertranp L. Conway, C.S.P. 


Most of the Gospel legends originated among the Christian 
peoples of Europe, although frequently we come across tales that 
are mere adaptations of a Pagan, Jewish or Mohammedan origin. 
Many of these legends are based upon the apocryphal Gospels, 
such as the Gospel of Thomas, the Arab Gospel of the Infancy, 
and the Protoevangelium of St. James. They all deal with the 
phenomena of nature, and give simple, childish answers to a prim- 
itive people’s questioning. Why are there knots in trees? Why 
does the aspen tremble? Why is the robin’s breast red? Why is 
the crow black? Why is the frog without a tail? 

As a general rule, in the Gospel legends vice is punished and 
virtue rewarded. They are especially severe against pride, lazi- 
ness, ill will and the denial of hospitality. A Hungarian legend, 
for example, relates that one day Jesus asked a cowherd, out- 
stretched upon the ground, for a glass of milk. He refused to 
grant the Saviour’s request, simply because he was too lazy to 
move. 

Up to that moment the cattle had never been tormented by sting- 
ing insects, and therefore caused very little trouble to the cowherd. 
But Jesus, wishing to punish this lazy and hard-hearted peasant, 
now ordered the gadflies to sting the cattle. That is why peasants 
to-day must always be on the alert, for the cattle frequently be- 
come unmanageable from the stinging of the gadfly. 

According to another legend, the shepherd dog, who guards the 
sheep so carefully night and day, is the Saviour’s gift to a good 
shepherd who gave him a drink of water when He was very 
thirsty. “I will bring you some water from the spring near by,” 
said the shepherd boy to Jesus, “if you will guard my flock while I 
am away.” A wolf attacked the sheep which Jesus was guarding. 
He at once threw a stone at the wolf, and the stone in its passage 
over the ground became the shepherd dog we all know so well. 
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The legends of our Saviour’s infancy are often full of freshness 
and charm. Most of them refer to the happenings of the first 
Christmas night. Do you want to know why the horse is always 
hungry? The Southern Slavs declare he was reprimanded by the 
Blessed Virgin for his bad behavior in the stable of Bethlehem. 
While the ox and the cow were perfectly content with the straw 
the Mother of God gave them to eat, the horse insisted upon eating 
the straw upon which the child Jesus was reposing. Seeing that 
her efforts to drive the horse away were in vain, the Blessed Virgin 
took the Infant Jesus out of the crib and, pressing Him to her 
breast, blessed the ox and the cow, and said to the horse: “May 
you always be the slave and burden-bearer of men; may you al- 
ways suffer hunger, no matter how much you eat.” Legends of 
Spain and Sicily speak of similar punishment invoked upon the 
mule and the ass for their unkind treatment of the infant Jesus. 

The peasants of Portugal, before they begin to sow their wheat, 
place the basket of seed under the ox’s mouth, that he may breathe 
upon the seed. This brings a blessing upon the harvest, because 
the ox at Bethlehem kept the child Jesus warm with his breath 
during the cold night of the first Christmas. In parts of Germany 
it is customary to place some straw under the table-cloth at the 
Christmas dinner in memory of the Saviour’s bedding in the crib. 

Flowers play an important part in many of the Christmas leg- 
ends. The following touching legend explains why the daisy’s 
white coralla is pink-edged. Having paid their homage to the 
infant Saviour in the stable at Bethlehem, the shepherds returned 
home rejoicing, and related to their kinsfolk the marvels they had 
witnessed. Early the next morning they sent their children to 
Jesus with simple presents, such as a lamb, a dove, and linen for 
His swaddling-clothes. One shepherd was so poor that he had 
nothing to give his boy, who was heart-broken at the thought of 
having to go empty-handed to the Saviour’s crib. On the way, 
however, he gathered a simple bouquet of daisies, and timidly 
presented them to the infant Jesus. With a kindly smile Jesus 
accepted this humble gift, and pressing the flowers to His lips, 
kissed them, leaving upon the daisy’s whiteness the imprint of His 
rosy lips. 
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The sleeping infant Jesus, so often the inspiration of Christian 
poets and painters, is frequently the theme of the Gospel legends. 

The Maltese thus explain the sweetness of the nightingale’s 
song. One day our Blesed Lady was wearied from her day’s spin- 
ning, and her voice was so weak that she could not sing her divine 
Child to sleep. The nightingale, who had often listened enchanted 
to the Virgin’s beautiful lullabys, took pity upon her, and declared 
his willingness to take her place. He imitated her sweet voice so 
perfectly that the infant Jesus imagined His mother was singing 
her usual song. He fell asleep at once, and the grateful mother 
blessed the nightingale’s song, so that he still sings songs of joy, 
peace and sorrow in a voice sweet like that of the Mother of God. 

The golden-crested wren (Berry) is regarded as a bird espe- 
cially dear to God, because on the first Christmas night he carried 
all the moss and down of his own nest to the stable at Bethlehem 
to make a soft couch for the infant Jesus. A legend of the Vorarl- 
berg praises the wren for devouring a spider that persisted in - 
weaving his web near the face of the sleeping Jesus. A Cornish 
tale, on the contrary, holds spiders in high honor, because they 
wove their webs around the infant Saviour in the crib to hide Him 
from the soldiers of Herod. 

Many legends deal with the journey of the Holy Family on the 
flight into Egypt. The ibis is a blessed bird, whose nest is always 
hidden from the prying eyes of wicked children. When Jesus was 
traveling to Egypt with His mother and St. Joseph, the ibis warned 
them of the imminent shipwreck of the vessel that carried them. 
St. Joseph, therefore, asked the sailors to put them ashore. Hardly 
had they reached it, when the vessel sank with all on board. 

Frequently the Blessed Virgin wished to give her Child a hot 
bath. No hot water being available, she confidently dipped her 
Child in any spring she came across, and the water became hot at 
once. That is how Palestine and Bulgaria explain the existence 
of their hot springs. When she had no food to give the child 
Jesus, the bees came in swarms, and gave her all the honey she 
required. 

Many a tree is especially blessed because it rendered some service 
to the Holy Family. The Salvia Verbenica (erba Maria) of Malta, 
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originally flowerless, to-day bears the most beautiful and fragrant 
flowers because Blessed Mary used to hang her child’s swaddling- 
clothes upon its branches. The weeping willow (Hungary) still 
bends its branches to the ground in memory of its act of homage 
and courtesy to the Holy Family who rested beneath its shade. 
The dwarf palm (the juniper in other places) hid Jesus in its bushy 
branches from the soldiers of Herod. The hazel-tree is never 
struck by lightning, because it protected the child Jesus in a severe 
storm. 

The Maltese tell a most striking legend of the Flight into Egypt. 
One day the Blessed Virgin asked a farmer who was planting his 
wheat, whether he expected a rich harvest. “Yes,” he answered, 
“in due time with the blessing of God.” “Sow your seed to-day,” 
replied Mary, “and come back to-morrow to reap your harvest.” 
“But that is impossible,” said the incredulous peasant. “Do as I 
command you,” said Mary, “and I promise you that the harvest 
will be ready for the sicle by to-morrow’s dawn. But I make one 
request of you. When the soldiers of Herod come to-morrow, and 
ask you whether you have seen us pass by, tell them that we trav- 
eled along the road while you were sowing your seed.” Every- 
thing happened as Mary had foretold. The soldiers of Herod 
gave up their search at once, for they received the impression that 
the Holy Family had passed that way many months before. 

Many of the Gospel legends are childish and trivial, and utterly 
unworthy of the Son of God. For instance we hear of the child 
Jesus making clay birds, which came to life as soon as they left 
His hands. In different countries of Europe the owl, the bat, the 
blackbird and the nightingale are said to have been created in this 
way. ‘These stories are all based on the apocryphal Gospels. 

We read, again, of our Saviour proving His divinity to the unbe- 
lieving Jews by making a cooked fowl on the dinner table crow just 
as the guests are about to eat it; of His punishing His enemies by 
changing them into apes, bears, sea-gulls and cuckoos; of His mak- 
ing a wicked farmer reap a harvest of stones, and a discourteous 
Jew become the man in the moon. A mountain in Savoy, where 
Jesus is said to have prayed one night, is still marked by a cross, 
and pilgrims come there from afar to recite prayers in His memory. 
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The legends of the Passion are most numerous. The ass’s back 
is marked with a cross, because our Saviour rode upon an ass 
when He entered Jerusalem in triumph on the first Palm Sunday. 
The aspen tree still trembles at the remembrance of Christ’s agony 
in the Garden of Gethsemani. The lily of the valley was born of 
the Saviour’s tears, and the violet of the Saviour’s blood. The 
willow still bends in sorrow to the ground, for the Roman soldiers 
used its branches to scourge Jesus before they crucified Him. The 
fir-tree is still honored by the people during the Christmas festivi- 
ties, because it enjoyed the unique privilege of bearing His Sacred 
Body at the crucifixion. 

The lark is the only bird that can sing in its flight, because it did 
its best to deceive the soldiers of the High Priests who were seek- 
ing to arrest Jesus. The quail, the dove, and the lap-wing are 
birds cursed by God because they betrayed Jesus to His enemies 
the night before He died. 

The robin’s breast is blood-red, because a drop of our Saviour’s 
precious Blood fell upon his breast, when he was doing his utmost 
to extract the thorns from the head of the dying Jesus. Another 
legend accredits this kindly act to the swallow, which, therefore, 
brings happiness to the house wherein it builds its nest. The lark 
brought water to the dying Jesus to appease His thirst. The dove 
still utters the mournful cry of pity, which it first uttered in sym- 
pathy with its suffering Lord. 

The tears of Christ upon the Cross never fell to the ground, but 
became bees, carrying the sweetness of their honey everywhere in 
the name of Jesus. The garden spider is to-day marked with a 
cross, because the spiders devoured every fly that tormented the 
dying Jesus upon the Cross. 

The pike is marked with all the instruments of the Passion—the 
cross, the hammer, the nails—because Jesus stepped upon a pike 
as He crossed the brook Kedron the night of His Passion. The fish 
is a cold-blooded animal only since the death of Jesus, because in- 
stead of sympathizing with the Saviour’s sufferings, it thought- 
lessly continued to play and gambol in the water. 

The Roumanians call tobacco “the devil’s flower,” because it 
was the only flower which refused to show any signs of grief for 
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the Saviour’s sufferings. The passion flower, the red field poppy, 
and the red immortelle were born of the drops of blood which 
flowed from the Saviour’s wounds. 

Many legends centre about the Blessed Virgin, who is especially 
dear to the popular mind by her virginity and her maternity. In 
Brittany the sun shines, at least for a few moments, on every Fri- 
day because that was the Virgin’s washday. A Russian legend de- 
clares that the Blessed Virgin refused to believe the word of the 
Angel Gabriel, until the fish she had half eaten came to life on her 
plate. Another Russian legend tells us that all the birds, save the 
cuckoo, sang joyously during the Annunciation. That is why he 
never possesses a nest of his own, and is regarded as a pariah 
among birds. 

We have mentioned only a few of these legends, which have 
been told by the people to their children for the past two thousand 
years. A full treatment of the subject will be found in Oskar 
Dahnhardt’s Natursagen (Leipzig, 1909); K. Tynan and F. Mait- 
land’s Book of Flowers (London, 1909) ; J. G. Hanauer’s Folklore 
of the Holy Land; and the Contemporary Review of January, 1910. 

















SICK CALLS 


By the Rev. Georce T. Scumipt 


Without a doubt the sick room is a fertile field of labor for the 
priest. For when the Catholic is brought face to face with the 
approaches of death, his soul loathes the sin and frivolity of the 
world, and his heart becomes receptive to the hope, the sweetness 
and consolation that only religion can give. It is for this reason that 
the Catholic priest must be most zealous in attending the sick and 
dying. 

Taking into consideration the state of mind of both patient and 
attendants, the priest should respond willingly to sick calls. Let him 
not take any man’s word for it that there is plenty of time. For 
when death approaches, it, verily, comes like a thief in the night. 

Not long ago I was called upon to attend a sick man who lived in 
a neighboring parish. The distance was about sixteen miles. I[ 
was assured by all concerned that there was no hurry, but that if 
I happened to come that way I should call on the patient. The 
parish priest was away on important business. Knowing the possi- 
bilities of delay due to tire trouble, I lost no time in setting out on 
the journey in my automobile. But when I arrived at my destina- 
tion and entered the sick room, one glance at the ashen hue of the 
sick man’s countenance told me that he was a case that would brook 
no delay. With all possible dispatch I cleared the room of attend- 
ants, obtained the man’s barely audible confession and administered 
Extreme Unction. (It was impossible for him to receive the Viati- 
cum owing to the nature of his disease.) Within fifteen minutes 
after my arrival his soul left its mortal shell. 

We should impress upon our people the importance of sending 
for the priest when the patient is in full possession of his faculties. 
In fact, as soon as it becomes apparent that there is danger of death 
the pastor should be notified. And it is, by no means, the part of 
wisdom to be governed by the wish of the sick person. For, as a 
rule, the sick do not realize the dangerousness of their malady; 
and they are loathe to believe that an early demise is probable. To 
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wait until all signs point to the death agony is not only the height 
of folly, but it is a grave injustice to the sufferer. For experience 
teaches us that those expiring are unable to pray devoutly, or receive 
the sacraments with as much devotion as under other circumstances. 
Moreover, if our people are accustomed to wait until the agony of 
death sets in before calling a priest, they may be disappointed. 
There may be a prior call, or the priest may be at a great distance 
and unable to come to the bedside in time. Sad to relate, in some 
parishes the priest is not sent for until death is imminent, because 
the clergy have been abusive when called to a patient who was not 
in immediate danger of death. 

And this leads to another question: what about attending the 
sick before operations? In cases where the operation is a last effort 
to save the patient from death, it is evident that the priest will ad- 
minister the sacraments of Penance and Holy Communion. But 
when the operation seems to be a “safe one,” should the sacraments 
be administered? Generally speaking, our people should be in- 
structed always to go to Confession and Communion before an 
operation for internal ailments. If the patient is confined to bed 
or too weak to come to church, the priest should go to the home or 
to the hospital before the operation. It is true that the element of 
danger connected with operations, such as for appendicitis, has been 
greatly minimized, thanks to modern methods of surgery. But in 
spite of all precautions, occasionally one of the “safe” operations 
goes amiss. And in the matter of saving immortal souls we cannot 
take hazards. 

Carrying the Sacred Host, the priest should, naturally, refrain 
from all unnecessary conversation on his way to the sick. No fear 
that the faithful will take offence if they do not receive the cus- 
tomary pleasant greeting. They are quick to recognize the reason 
and will be strengthened in their faith by beholding the reverence 
and respect of their priest for the Holy Eucharist. 

Arrived at the home, the priest should remember that his bearing 
is of the greatest importance. No matter what the condition of the 
patient, the priest should manifest no signs of disgust, of fear or 
anxiety. Calmly and benevolently he should approach the patient. 
His kindness must prepare a docile heart in the sick. If the priest 
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shows signs of irascibility or impatience, the probable result will be 
that the patient, who is not protected by the reassuring screen of 
a confessional, will fear to lay bare the disease of his soul. __ 

But sometimes the coming of the priest is not at all welcomed 
by the patient. Every priest, who has had a few years’ experience 
in the cura animarum will be able to adduce instances of indiffer- 
ence on the part of the sick, and even some cases of positive defiance. 

In such cases kindness will be the first requisite. It will be neces- 
sary, perhaps, to acquaint the patient with the danger of death; 
and also to warn him of the judgment of God upon the impeni- 
tent. But even these solemn thoughts may be suggested in a spirit 
of charity and friendliness. The patient must be made to realize 
that the priest has come for his benefit alone, and that he is prepared 
to go to any legitimate lengths to aid him in his last hours. 

But supposing that kindness and well-meant admonitions fail in 
their purpose of securing a good confession, what then can be done? 
There is only one thing left, and that is prayer. On the way to the 
sick, regardless of the latter’s disposition, the priest, laudably, occu- 
pies his mind with prayer for the one to whom he is called. And 
if the disposition of the patient be averse to a worthy reception of 
the sacraments, prayer will be the priest’s most powerful weapon 
in the battle with Satan for the soul of the dying. We should use 
the holy water as prescribed by the Ritual, and devoutly recite the 
prayers proposed for our entrance to the home of the sick. And 
when all other expedients have failed, it is recommended to kneel 
down and fervently recite the Rosary. It will be a rare case, 
indeed, where the devout recital of the beads will not fan to flame 
some spark of faith and penitence. I myself had a most memorable 
experience with an aged woman, who, amid a shower of curses and 
blasphemies, drove me from the sick room. Kind words and ex- 
hortations seemed only to increase her ire and confirm the hardness 
‘of her heart. But when those beautiful thoughts that are sug- 
gested in the sorrowful mysteries of the Rosary were brought home 
to her, a change of heart took place that was little short of miracu- 
lous. She received all the sacraments of the dying and, after a 
few hours, passed away peacefully. It was but another triumph 
added to the long list of her who crushed the serpent’s head. 
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Now if we presume the sick person worthily to have received the 
sacraments, the priest’s work is not done. If the sickness is of 
long duration, he should visit his patient frequently. For we must 
remember that the powers of hell will bend every effort to drag 
a soul down to perdition. The temptations may be so strong and 
so frequent, that the patient stands in sore need of the priestly 
blessing and sacramental absolution. 

Moreover, the priest, on these visits, can instruct the sick to bear 
suffering patiently, in order to atone for past sins. He may also 
suggest indulgenced prayers. To be sure, he should not indulge in 
sermonizing; he must not become tiresome to his charge. 

On sick visits the priest may also find opportunity to instruct 
members of the family upon the urgent need of cleanliness and 
ventilation in the sick room. Then, too, these people may be in 
great need. He should not hesitate to come to the aid of the very 
poor, and even give them money if that is needed. 

In our large cities it will be next to impossible for the busy priest 
to be at the side of all his parishioners when they are in their death 
agony. In that last hour the temptations are, sometimes, very per- 
sistent. If a priest is present he should from time to time ask the 
sufferer to signify his consent to confess all the sins of his life, 
then make an act of contrition with him and impart absolution. 
The pronouncing of the name of Jesus, or thinking of the Holy 
Name could be given as penance. If the patient is no longer able 
to speak, yes, even if he is apparently unconscious, he should be 
told to join the priest in making an act of contrition and be given 
absolution. Father Noldin advocates the giving of absolution every 
half hour to those in agony. 

It is generally imprudent to speak to. the sick of the nearness of 
death, and the priest will refrain from taking away all hope. 

But as was said above, in our busy parishes it is seldom that the 
priest will be able to be with the dying. He,must be content with 
teaching the relatives and friends of the sick how to act and what 
to do when the solemn hour arrives. Tell the attendants to pray 
frequently with the dying but not continuously. The crucifix should 
be at hand, and should be held by the patient when death approaches. 
The bed should frequently be sprinkled with holy water. Ejacu- 
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latory prayers, such as “My Jesus mercy,” should be suggested. 
And at the moment of expiration the attendants should remember 
to speak the name of Jesus thrice and in a loud clear voice. 

The zeal of a priest is put to a hard test when he is called to a 
sick person who speaks an unknown language. If time permits, he 
will endeavor to have a priest who is of the same or kindred race 
attend to the spiritual wants of the patient. However, this is not 
always possible; and the priest must make the best of a bad situa- 
tion. If he cannot find words in any tongue that can be understcod 
by the patient, he must employ the sign language. The sign of 
the cross is known to every Catholic in the world. If the patient 
makes it after seeing the priest bless himself, it is a sure indication 
that he is in the proper disposition to receive at least absolution and 
Extreme Unction. Then again, the striking of the breast as when 
saying the mea culpa of the Confiteor is a thoroughly Catholic 
mark, and is understood by all Catholics as an indication of sorrow 
for sins. The priest should employ these signs, and if they call 
forth a response in the patient, act accordingly. It would also be 
well to recite the Confiteor in Latin. For in many foreign countries 
it is customary for the people to say the Latin Confiteor when going 
to confession. 

If the patient, who knows only a foreign tongue, is apparently 
unconscious, from which state he is not expected to revive, the priest 
should recite the Confiteor aloud, give conditional absolution and 
the anointing. Of course, it is not presumed that the patient will 
understand the Latin; but the recitation of a formula of prayer 
that is familiar to him will perhaps suggest to him thoughts of 
God and of the state of his soul. Also the Latin may indicate to 
him that a priest is at his side. A momentary act of contrition, 
even though it be imperfect, and the absolution and anointing by 
the priest would save a soul. In dealing with those who are sup- 
posed not to know any but a foreign language, it is well to remem- 
ber that they probably know more of our language than we do of 
theirs. For that reason prayers and acts of contrition should also 
be said in English. 

Some priests will not give the Benedictio Apostolica in articulo 
mortis unless they happen to be at the bedside during the death 
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agony. This is a mistake; for the Sacred Congregation of Indul- 
gences, in response to a question, declared it to be lawful and correct 
to give the Apostolic Benediction as soon as the Holy Viaticum and 
Extreme Unction could be administered (Acta A. Sedis, xviii, 414). 

This paper would, obviously, be incomplete were no mention 
made of the theory of latent life after apparent death. Medical 
men, as well as theologians, tell us that in cases of accidents, apo- 
plexy and other forms of sudden death, life is not extinct with the 
last breath, but that death gradually ensues after the pulse and blood 
circulation have ceased. Noted among the sponsors of this theory 
is the Spanish Jesuit, Rev. P. J. B. Ferreres. 

A distinction is made between relative and absolute death, or 
between apparent and real death. The cases of apparent death 
adduced by Father Ferreres, Father Geniesse and other reliable 
theologians and medical men leave no doubt of the possibility of 
life still existing when, to all appearances, there is little to be gained 
by calling a priest. 

This theory is of the utmost importance to the Catholic priest 
engaged in pastoral work. Frequently those under our care are 
called away suddenly by death. Their end may be caused by an 
accident, by electrocution or by some form of heart disease. Now, 
if there is a possibility of latent life after apparent death, where 
is the zealous priest who will refuse to respond to such a sick call 
to give absolution and administer Extreme Unction? 

The question arises, what may be the duration of the period of 
latent life? No definite answer can be given. A few hours may 
elapse before real death sets in; and in some rare cases six days of 
relative death have been recorded. Father Kern, professor of 
Dogmatic Theology at Innsbruck University, and author of a 
notable work on Extreme Unction, was an ardent defender of the 
theory of latent life. He himself, while on a walk in the Tyrolese 
Alps, was stricken suddenly with apoplexy. The priest accompany- 
ing him gave absolution and hurried back to a nearby village to 
obtain the holy oils. Two hours had elapsed before he again knelt 
beside the lifeless form of Professor Kern. Following the advice 
given by the Professor in his lectures as well as in his book, his 
fellow priest anointed him. 
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Another important feature of latent life is the fact that, in some 
cases, the victims of apparent death, although unable to move a 
muscle, and in spite of the absence of the ordinary signs of life, 
are conscious and aware of all that is going on about them. A 
priest at the side of a Catholic who is in this condition will be able 
to arouse contrition in the heart of his charge before imparting 
absolution and anointing. It is well, in all cases of sudden demise, 
for the priest to hurry to the victim with all possible speed, to 
make a short but fervent act of contrition, give conditional abso- 
lution and administer Extreme Unction. Sacramenta propter 
homines must be the only guiding rule. 

However, the great difficulty will be the neglect of friends and 
relatives to call a priest when some one has been suddenly stricken 
and there is apparently no need for the priest’s services. And for 
that reason we cannot be too clear in our instructions; and must 
tell the faithful to always send for a priest in cases of sudden death. 

There is every reason for the priest to give absolution to and 
anoint a Catholic who has died suddenly. For the possibility exists 
that the latter was in the state of mortal sin when death came; and 
realizing his fate, he may have made an act of imperfect contrition. 
If then the priest arrives before real or absolute death takes place, 
either absolution or Extreme Unction would save a soul. 

There is only one plausible argument against the practice of 
anointing those apparently dead, and that is the danger of giving 
scandal to witnesses by administering a sacrament to one, who to 
all appearances, is incapable of receiving it. However, this reason 
is not sufficient to deny to any one, who may possibly need them, 
the great graces of the sacramental anointing. 

If we but remember that death is the most important time in the 
life of man, and that, as Cardinal Gibbons remarks, “to many the 
sick room has been but the ante-chamber of heaven,” we will wel- 
come every opportunity to be of service to the sick and dying, we 
will shirk no duty, and no burden will be too great. The priest of 
zeal is fired with a burning ardor for souls, and he hastens to take 
upon himself every inconvenience and even exposes himself to 
infection and contagion if only he can aid a human soul on its 
journey homeward. 








CASUS MORALIS 


The Benevolence of Charity 
By the Rev. J. A. McHuau, O.P. 


Case.—Arcadius wishes various spiritual and temporal evils to 
his neighbors. He wishes: that Balbus who has inflicted much 
suffering on others may be greatly tormented in the world to 
come; that Chrysanthus may fall into serious sin and by his expe- 
rience of danger be deterred from sinful occasions; that Dioscurus, 
who on account of a terrible disease is a burden to himself and 
others, may have a speedy death; that Evagrius, who has com- 
mitted a serious crime, may be captured and punished; that Fulvius, 
who is the competitor for a notable prize with Gaudentius, a friend 
of Arcadius, may be defeated; for his enemy Hermogenes Arca- 
dius wishes spiritual good; but while he wishes him no temporal 
evil, neither does he wish him temporal good. 

Question 1.—Does Charity require us to wish good to our neigh- 
bor? 

Question 2.—Must we wish temporal goods to our neighbor ? 

Question 3.—Is it ever lawful to wish temporal evil to another? 

Question 4.—Is it ever lawful to wish spiritual evil to another? 

Question 5.—Does Arcadius sin against charity in the cases men- 
tioned ? 

Solution 1. The charity we are bidden to exercise towards our 
neighbor is not merely an attraction for all that is good in him. It 
is likewise a spiritual friendship, which impelsd&s to desire that the 
good they have may be preserved to them and that they’may obtain 
everlasting bliss, the supreme good for which they were created. 
Charity, then, includes good will or benevolence and commands us 
to wish well to our neighbor. 


2. One must wish spiritual blessings to all, even to enemies, for 
the friendship of charity is all-inclusive and its bond is the wish 
that our neighbor may come to share with us eternal happiness. It 
is not necessary, however, that one wish temporal blessings to all. 
As will be said in the next paragraph, it is against charity to wish 
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temporal misfortune to anyone. But charity does not require that 
we desire the temporal prosperity of those that hate us, although it 
is more perfect to do this when such a desire is not opposed to the 
order of charity. We must abstain from wishing temporal evil to 
befall anyone, but we are not obliged to wish temporal good to all. 

3. Temporal or physical evils are not entirely evil. The same 
wind that drives one vessel out of its course helps another to reach 
port. Misfortunes are frequently blessings in disguise. It is law- 
ful, then, to-wish under certain conditions what is a temporal evil 
toa neighbor. First, we must desire only what is good in the tem- 
poral evil. It would be lawful to wish that a neighbor might meet 
with reverses, if what was intended was not the loss he would 
sustain, but the removal of impediments to a reformation of life. 
Secondly, the good desired must compensate for the evil. It would 
not be lawful to desire the death of another on account of the 
temporal emolument one would derive therefrom. The life of a 
neighbor is more important than any such private gain. Thirdly, 
the order of charity must be observed. In conflicts of interest one 
must prefer those goods that are nearer to God or that have a 
greater claim on self. One is bound to prefer his own welfare to 
the similar welfare of another, the good of relatives, fellow 
citizens and country to that of strangers, enemies and private 
individuals. One must have a special charity for those that are 
of the household of the faith. Thus in temporal matters a person 
may wish what is evil to another; but he may not wish it because 
it is harmful to one, but simply because it impedes what is evil to 
another whom he is bound to love more. He desires the success 
of the one, not because it brings with it loss to the other, but solely 
because it is of advantage to the former, whose welfare he is 
obliged to have more at heart. Fourthly, the desire of a neighbor’s 
good does not confer the right to wrong anyone, since it is not 
allowed to do evil that good may come, 

4. Spiritual evil includes moral evil or sin and the evil of pun- 
ishment. Sin can be considered either as an offense against God 
or as an evil not approved by God, but permitted by Him. Pun- 
ishment can be considered either in itself alone, 7. ¢., as the retribu- 
tion meted out to one who is guilty, or in conjunction with the guilt 
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that is its cause. Thus we may reduce spiritual evils to four kinds: 
sin, permission of sin, punishment deserved for sin, meriting of 
punishment. 

(a) It is wrong to wish a neighbor should fall into moral evil 
or sin, 7. e., that he offend God and diminish or forfeit his own 
grace. On the contrary, we are commanded to pray that he be 
delivered from such evils. 

(b) It is not wrong to wish that God permit a neighbor to fall 
into sin, if we consider the permission as an occasion of greater 
good to the sinner. It is not the sin itself that is then desired, nor 
the subtraction of God’s grace, but the benefit that God can draw 
even out of evil. God permits some to fall into sin that they may 
arise more humble, more charitable, more vigilant, more fervent. 
It seems that the permission of sin in the case of the elect is one of 
the benefits of God’s predestination inasmuch as God intended it to 
be an occasion of greater virtue and of stronger perseverance. In 
this sense past sins may be stepping-stones to higher things, 7. e., not 
as they are offenses against God, but as they are permitted by Him 
for man’s good. 

(c) It is not wrong to wish that one who is deserving of pun- 
ishment should be punished, whether the punishment be from God 
or from man, for time or for eternity. For it is not wrong to wish 
that justice be fulfilled. It should be remembered, however, that 
where there is question of individuals, one cannot say in this life 
with absolute certainty that this one or that one has deserved hell 
or will deserve hell. Hence we have no right to wish absolutely 
that such a punishment be meted out to any determinate individual. 
To wish our neighbor’s damnation is a mortal sin. 

(d) It is wrong to wish that another should deserve punishment, 
for that is equivalent to wishing that he commit sin. 

5. The wish of Arcadus that Balbus suffer great torments in the 
next world may include the possibility of eternal punishment, or it 
may refer only to the temporary punishment of purgatory. (a) 
If he does not exclude the torments of hell from his wish, then he 
is not averse to Balbus’ final impenitence and damnation and he 
himself thereby sins mortally. (b) If he intends only that Balbus 
shall suffer a temporary but condign punishment for his offenses, 
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the wish is not necessarily a mortal sin; but since it includes the 
wish that Balbus die with sins unrepented or unexpiated, it is con- 
trary to charity which “rejoiceth not in iniquity” (1 Cor., xiii, 6). 

(a) The wish that Chrysanthus may fall into serious sin so as 
to realize the peril of evil occasions is sinful, because it directly 
intends a grave offense against God and serious evil to Chrysanthus. 
A subjective persuasion that the good that is intended makes up 
for this may excuse Arcadius from mortal sin. (b) It would be 
different if not the sin of Chrysanthus, but God’s permission of 
the sin as an occasion of spiritual good were looked for. But since 
Arcadius does not know what would result from the commision of 
serious sin by Chrysanthus it would be more according to charity 
to wish and pray for the spiritual good desired and to trust the 
working of it to God. 

Merely to desire that God spare Dioscurus further suffering and 
take him quickly to Himself does not seem blameworthy. Cer- 
tainly such a wish is not sinful if it be made with resignation to 
the divine Will. Death is the greatest physical evil of this life, more 
terrible than sickness. But what Arcadius desires for Dioscurus is 
not the evil of death, but liberation from all the miseries of this 
life and the enjoyment of eternal happiness. “Death is better than 
a bitter life” (Eccl., xxx, 17). St. Paul longed to be dissolved and 
be with Christ. 

The wish that Evagrius be captured and punished is just and 
praiseworthy, if it proceed not from private hate, but from interest 
in the common welfare. For it is only by the vindication of law 
that public order and tranquillity can be secured. It is the good of 
the state and not the evil of the malefactor that the good citizen 
desires when crimes are punished. 

The wish that Fulvius be defeated is not sinful. Arcadius ac- 
cording to the order of charity should prefer the victory of his 
friend to that of a stranger. The love of charity towards those 
who are nearer to us is more ardent and more meritorious. It is 
not the evil of Fulvius that Arcadius desires, but the good of 
Gaudentius. 

Arcadius does not sin by not wishing any temporal prosperity to 
Hermogenes, since he is not obliged to this. 











ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


LETTER OF His Ho.iness, Pope BENEDICT XV., TO THE 
HIERARCHY OF PORTUGAL 


The Holy Father urges the Catholic Bishops of Portugal to use 
all their influence with the people to pacify the nation and to avert 
counter revolutions now that the rebellion against the King and the 
establishment of the Republic has become an accomplished fact, as 
continued revolution and consequent turmoil is bound to harm the 
country and hinder all progress. Moreover, since the Republic 
has entered into official relation with the Holy See, there is good 
hope that the new Republic will respect the rights of the Church 
and not hamper her work. The people should be instructed to place 
the value of their faith and its protection by legal means above all 
political partisan spirit. (Ap. Letters, Dec. 18, 1919; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, vol. 12, page 32.) 


LETTER OF THE SUPREME PONTIFF TO THE ARCHBISHOP OF 
PRAGUE, BOHEMIA 


The Holy Father speaks of the disturbed conditions of the Church 
in Bohemia and of the Society formed by certain priests to abolish 
celibacy among the Catholic clergy of Bohemia. He mentions that 
a delegation of these priests had come to Rome to obtain the aboli- 
tion of celibacy and his answer to them was that the Church thought 
the celibacy of the clergy of such importance that they need not 
entertain the hope that the Church would ever abolish it. The Holy 
Father demands that the Catholic Bishops of Bohemia hold a meet- 
ing not later than the middle of February, and consider what can be 
done to restore peace and harmony among the clergy. (Ap. Let- 
ters, Jan. 3rd, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. 12, page 33.) 


CONDEMNATION OF THE SOCIETY OF CERTAIN BOHEMIAN 
PRIESTS 


The S. Congregation of the Holy Office has been informed that 
certain priests in Bohemia have formed a Society which has pro- 
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claimed its independence of the Holy See and established a national 
church. These are the same priests who previously petitioned the 
Holy See for the abolition of celibacy among the Bohemian clergy. 
The S. Congregation declares that these priests by their action have 
become guilty of schism and have thereby incurred the excom- 
munication speciali modo reserved to the Holy See. The Bishops 
of Bohemia are ordered to make this decree known to the people, 
and to do all in their power to deter the people from adhering to 
these schismatic priests, lest they also fall into the same excommuni- 
cation. (S. Congregation of the Holy Office, Jan. 15, 1920; Acta 
Ap. Sedis, vol. 12, page 37.) 


OFFICIAL List or FEASTS SUPPRESSED IN THE UNIVERSAL 
CHURCH 


The Code, in Canons 339 and 466, demands that Bishops and 
pastors apply Holy Mass for the people under their charge on all 
Sundays and Feasts of Obligation, including the suppressed Feasts 
of Obligation. As there was some uncertainty as to the number of 
suppressed Feasts, the S. Congregation, at the request of several 
bishops, authoritatively states the suppressed Feasts meant by the 
Code. They are: 

The Monday and Tuesday after Easter Sunday and after Pente- 
cost Sunday. 

Finding of the Holy Cross, May 3. 

Purification of the Blessed Virgin, February 2. 

Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin, March 25. 

Nativity of the Blessed Virgin, September 8. 

Dedication of St. Michael, Archangel, September 29. 

Nativity of St. John Baptist, June 24. 

St. Andrew, Apostle, November 30. 

St. James, Apostle, July 25. 

St. John, Apostle, December 27. 

St. Thomas, Apostle, December 21. 

SS. Philip and James, Apostles, May 1. 

St. Bartholomew, Apostle, August 24. 

St. Matthew, Apostle, September 21. 

SS. Simon and Jude, Apostles, October 28. 
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St. Matthias, Apostle, February 24. 

St. Stephen, Protomartyr, December 26. 

Holy Innocents, December >28. 

St. Lawrence, Martyr, August 10. 

St. Silvester, Pope, December 31. 

St. Ann, Mother of the Blessed Virgin, July 26. 
Patron of the Country. 

Patron of Town or City. 


(S. Cong. of the Council, December 28, 1919; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
vol. 12, page 42.) 


Note: These are the Feasts suppressed everywhere in the 
Church. In the United States we have several other suppressed 
Feasts, and on these the obligation to apply Holy Mass for the peo- 
ple is also imposed. These days are: Epiphany, Corpus Christi, 
St. Joseph, SS. Peter and Paul. It is understood that on Christmas, 
New Year’s, and the other few holidays of obligation in the States, 
the obligation exists the same as on Sundays. As far as pastors in 
the United States are concerned, we have discussed the question of 
this obligation before in these pages, and in the last discussion on 
the subject we held that unless the parish is legally erected by docu- 
ment of the Bishop, and has its definite territorial limits legally ap- 
pointed by the Bishop, the obligation does not exist. So far there 
has been no special decision given by the Holy See for the peculiar 
condition of many of the parishes in the States. 

Fr. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 











ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


CANONICAL STATUS UNDER THE NEW CODE OF THE CHURCHES 
OF FoREIGN LANGUAGES 


Question. I have charge of all Italians in my town. Now, many of the young, 
American-born children of Italians attend services in the English-speaking church 
and the pastor claims that these people pay pew rent to his church and must 
receive from him all the sacraments as full-fledged parishioners. What are the 
rights of pastors of a foreign-language church, and has the Code altered their 


? 
status! PAROCHUS. 


Answer. The S. Congregation of the Propagation of the Faith, 
April 26, 1897, settled this question by the following decree: 

“The children born of parents who, having come from abroad, 
speak a language other than English, are not bound, after they have 
become emancipated, to remain in the parish to which their parents 
belong; but they are free to join any quasi-parish in which the lan- 
guage of the country, namely English, is used. 

“Catholics who are not natives of America, yet who know the 
English language, have the right to become members of a church in 
which the English tongue is in use; and they are not obliged to 
submit to the jurisdiction of the rector of the church erected for 
the people who worship in a foreign tongue.” 

The meaning of the decree is quite plain, and there is only the 
question as to whether it is still in force. We can safely assert that 
this ruling is still in force, for the new Code of Canon Law, in 
Canon 216, states that in reference to the already established lan- 
guage parishes no changes should be made without consulting the 
Holy See. 

But, one may object, what will happen to these foreign-language 
parishes if those of these foreigners who know the English language 
are free to affiliate themselves to English-speaking parishes? If 
the immigration from European countries remains at a standstiil, 
the same as during and since the war or nearly so, it is quite ap- 
parent that in the course of a few more years many of these 
churches will not have a sufficient number of parishioners to sup- 
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port them. However, the Church in her legislation must look to the 
benefit of the majority of her members, as any spciety is bound to 
do. The hardships of the minority suffering from the effects of 
laws passed for the good of the majority must be met by legislation 
of the individual bishops, and there is no doubt that they will find 
ways and means to assist the foreign-language parishes until such 
time that there shall be no more need of this kind of parishes. 


PROCEDURE IN DECLARATION OF NULLITY OF CERTAIN MARRIAGES 


Question. Francis X., a non-Catholic, of a certainty not baptized, was married 
by a judge in 1914 to Elizabeth B., also a non-Catholic, whose baptism is doubt- 
ful. Francis X. divorced his wife and is at present engaged to a Catholic girl 
who wants the priest to perform the ceremony. Does Francis X.’s marriage 
come under the jurisdiction of the Church, or is he free to marry? He was 
only 17 years of age at the time of the marriage and made the contract against 
the will of his parents; he claims that the father of Elizabeth forced him to 
marry her, and that he never lived with the girl, leaving her on the day of the 
marriage. 

SACERDOS. 

Answer. The requests most frequently made for the declaration 
of nullity of marriages have to do with marriages contracted out- 
side the Church. The reason for their invalidity is often the impedi- 
ment of disparity of cult, and, after April 19, 1908, the lack of the 
legal, ecclesiastical form of the marriage. There may be also mar- 
riage cases presented to the pastor in which invalidity is claimed on 
account of lack of free consent, or for the Pauline Privilege, or 
request for dispensation on the ground of non-consummated mar- 
riage; but the first two are the more frequent cases. 

The pastor, of course, is not the judge in these matters, but as 
he has to prepare the proofs showing invalidity of the marriage in 
question, it is of great importance for him to know how to proceed 
in these cases. 


In the case proposed, the first question is whether the marriage 
does fall under the jurisdiction of the Church. It is certain that if 
one of the parties is baptized, even though in a non-Catholic de- 
nomination, the marriage is subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Church, for she has power over all baptized persons. The S. Con- 
gregation of the Inquisition, writing to the Vicar-Apostolic of 
Japan, February 4, 1891, decided that (1) those who have received 
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valid baptism or whose baptism is doubtful are subject to the im- 
pediments of marriage of the Catholic Church; (2) if one party’s 
baptism is either valid or doubtful, and the other party not baptized, 
the marriage is invalid. This decision holds good also to-day for all 
marriages contracted between non-Catholics before the new Code 
became law. 

The first point to clear up in the present case is to investigate 
carefully whether at least the fact of baptism of the Protestant 
party can be proved, but, as can be seen from the decision just 
quoted, the party is to be considered baptized even if the reception 
of baptism remains doubtful. 

Whenever a pastor is approached by people with a marriage case 
he should get the history of the case as correctly as he possibly can, 
and then consider whether, perhaps, the marriage may be declared 
invalid under one or more of the several heads, and in the petition 
to the diocesan matrimonial court he ought to specify under what 
head nullity is claimed and prepare the proofs accordingly. Thus 
in the present case there are several reasons for which possibly the 
marriage may be declared invalid: (1) disparity of cult; (2) lack 
of free consent; (3) petition for dispensation on the ground of non- 
consummated marriage. The easiest way is to try the case under 
the disparity of cult, since that procedure does not require a formal 
trial but only proof of the baptism of the one party, at least probable 
baptism, and lack of baptism of the other party. The lack of con- 
sent is difficult to prove and demands a formal trial at which the 
parties and witnesses have to appear. The case of dispensation on 
the ground of non-consummated marriage is reserved to the Holy 
See, and before the diocesan court can take up such a case, and 
examine witnesses and parties, the Bishop needs delegation from the 
Holy See. The petition for such a dispensation is made to the 
Holy Father in the name of one or both parties and addressed to the 
S. Congregation of the Sacraments. 

It may be noted here that in marriages of baptized non-Catholics 
with unbaptized persons contracted after May 19, 1918, the date on 
which the Code of Canon Law went into force, there is no longer 
any impediment of disparity of cult, as the Code limits that impedi- 
ment to marriages between non-baptized persons and persons bap- 
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tized in the Catholic Church, or received into the Church from 
heresy or schism. 

If a marriage is to be declared invalid on account of disparity of 
cult, it is necessary to produce proof that one party was not bap- 
tized, and that the other was baptized. The unbaptized party has 
to state under oath that he (or she) did not receive baptism since 
attaining the years of discretion. This statement is very important, 
for it would be practically impossible to prove in any other way that 
the party was never baptized during those years. The years of in- 
fancy must be covered by other witnesses who have personal knowl- 
edge of the fact to which they testify. Father and mother are gen- 
erally the best witnesses. If they are not alive, brothers or sisters 
at least seven years older than the person concerning whom they 
testify can furnish the best evidence; also a relative or other person, 
who lived continually with the family during the years of infancy 
of the party, can testify. Two witnesses should make statement 
under oath so as to have full proof. The Catholic Church recognizes 
statements that are considered legal under the civil law, and there- 
fore a sworn statement before a person entitled by the State to ad- 
minister oaths will be valid in the ecclesiastical court. A pastor or 
other priest may also obtain delegation from the Bishop to admin- 
ister the oath to the parties in these matters. 

The baptism of the party, who claims to have been baptized prior 
to the marriage, must likewise be proved, though as was stated 
above, if the proofs obtainable do not make the fact altogether cer- 
tain, the probability suffices. 

The proofs having been collected, they are to be submitted for 
the examination of the defensor vinculi, and if he is satisfied with 
the evidence, the Bishop, without any further formalities, may issue 
the declaration of nullity, after which the parties are free to con- 
tract another marriage in the Catholic Church. 

If a marriage was contracted outside the Church after April 19, 
1908 (the date on which the Ne Temere Decree went into effect), 
by a Catholic (whether the other party was Catholic or non-Cath- 
olic makes no difference), the procedure for declaration of nullity 
is very simple. Proof must be obtained of the fact that the mar- 
riage was contracted outside the Church, which proof may be had 
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either by authentic copy of the civil marriage record or by two 
witnesses who were present at the marriage. The parties have to 
testify that they did not at any time afterwards have their marriage 
validated by the Church. To avoid difficulties with the civil authori- 
ties, it will be necessary for the parties to obtain a civil divorce prior 
to the declaration of nullity by the Bishop, and the decree of divorce 
or authentic copy is to be exhibited to the Bishop. According to a 
recent decision of October 16, 1919, the Ordinary may declare such 
marriages, contracted outside the Church, invalid even without con- 
sulting the defensor vincult. 


May ALL THE SACRAMENTS BE GIVEN TO A PERSON RECEIVED 
INTO THE CHURCH ON His DeEatH-BED? 


Question. A priest is called on an urgent sick call and finds the patient is a 
Protestant, and has been one all his life, but now, through the grace of God and 
the pressure of his Catholic family, he is willing to die a Catholic. Owing to the 
urgency of the case, the instructions cannot but be brief and the person evidently 
knows but little about the Holy Eucharist. He, however, shows no external signs 
of irreverence. Is it thus to be taken for granted that he is a fit subject for the 
Holy Viaticum and that he has sufficient devotion? He is a good man, but his 
only desire seems to be to die in the Catholic Church, without having very much 
regard for the Sacraments. Is the reverential awe and love of the priest for 
the Holy Eucharist to be governed by the general law of administering all the 
Sacraments in such a case and in view of said conditions? 

Pastor ANIMARUM. 

Answer. Before discussing the question whether or not the Holy 
Eucharist may be given to the man in question, we wish to say that 
while we have no right to close the door to anyone who desires to 
enter the Catholic Church, we dislike very much that any pressure 
should be brought to bear upon any person to enter the Church. The 
members of the family undoubtedly acted in good faith, but their 
only excuse is their ignorance. People who have been born and 
raised in another religion should not be unduly interfered with, for 
if their entrance into the Catholic Church is to mean anything, it 
must come through the grace of God and their own free will, and 
it is not fair to take advantage of the weakened condition of a per- 
son in great suffering to make a convert of him. If a priest meets 
with such a case, he should make sure whether the man really wants 
to change his religious belief, or whether he half-heartedly and for 


the sake of peace yielded to the urging of those around him. 
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If a person on his death-bed wishes to be received into the Church, 
the instruction in the Catholic faith must of necessity be very brief 
and only the essentials can be put before him. As to baptism, or 
conditional baptism as the case may be, the Code in Canon 752 states 
that in danger of death, when prolonged instruction is impossible, 
it is sufficient that the principal mysteries of the faith be proposed 
to the person, and that he give his assent and promise sincerely to 
lead a Christian life. In reference to Holy Communion, it seems 
to be enough that the man in question have some idea of the Blessed 
Sacrament, and knows to distinguish the Eucharistic Bread from the 
common bread, and that he reverently adore Christ present under 
the sacred species. That is all the Code requires of children who 
have not yet been fully instructed and come into danger of death 
(Cf. Canon 854, § 2). Moralists generally advise that the Holy 
Viaticum be given also to those unfortunate people who are half- 
idiots, if they can be taught somewhat to understand this Sacrament 
and receive it without irreverence. It corresponds better with the 
kindness of the Saviour and His love for men to be lenient towards 
those who through no malice of their own have but little knowledge 
of our holy faith. 


SuPPORT OF RETIRED OR INFIRM PRIESTS OF A DIOCESE 


Question. Several priests who on account of ill health had to resign their 
parishes, received support from the Clergy Fund Association of the diocese, 
an organization entirely controlled by the priests of the diocese, who had formed 
that society. It was a mutual aid affair and any priest who belonged to it was 
given from three to six hundred dollars a year, according to the degree of dis- 
ability to do clerical work. The funds gave out recently and the society was 
dissolved by agreement of the members. The bishop then established a Diocesan 
Clergy Fund by placing a tax on every parish in the diocese. Now several of 
these retired priests are known to possess sufficient private means to support 
themselves, but they have applied to the bishop for aid from the Diocesan Fund. 
Does Canon Law oblige the bishop to support these men, and if so, has he the 
right to give them what he thinks is enough for their support irrespective of 
their demands, and lastly, if he must support them from the diocesan funds, has 


: ‘ : > 
he the right to name their place of residence: CANCELLARIUS 


Answer. The Third Council of Baltimore orders that each Bishop 
should at once find ways and means to establish a fund for priests 
who are disabled for priestly work and are in need of help. The 
Bishop should confer on the matter with his priests. The Ordinary 
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may impose a tax on each parish for this purpose. If, however, the 
appeals to the people for various needs of the churches are so fre- 
quent that it is not thought advisable to add the burden of contrib- 
uting to this fund, the Bishop may tax every priest of his diocese 
to this fund in proportion to his salary. Under the presidency of 
the Bishop a committee of priests is to administrate this fund ac- 
cording to clearly defined rules. The Council mentions also another 
means of providing for needy priests, namely, a mutual aid asso- 
ciation formed by the priests of the diocese to which all priests are 
to be urged to subscribe. The Bishop is ipso facto president of this 
society, the priests belonging to it appoint a committee of admin- 
istrators and pass regulations as to disbursement. (Conc. III Balt. 
n. 71.) 

The Code of Canon Law has no particular laws on this question. 
From the recognized principles of law it is quite evident that the 
Bishop cannot raise a man to major orders, unless he has a sure title 
of support for his whole life (Cf. Canon 979). The man ordained 
under the title of service in the diocese is obliged to work in the 
sacred ministry according to the Bishop’s demands, but when he is 
not able to work and has not sufficient means of his own to live in a 
manner becoming the dignity of the priesthood, the diocese must 
come to his aid. The particulars in providing for such priest, both 
in temporary illness and in perpetual disability, are not, and, as is 
well understood, cannot be determined by the common law, but are 
left to the justice and prudence of the Bishop. It is understood 
that the diocesan fund for the relief of infirm or disabled priests is 
only to benefit those priests who really are in need; for it is of such 
that the Council of Baltimore speaks. It seems that some dioceses 
have regulations which approach the nature of accident policies in 
insurance companies so that they pay a certain amount to any priest 
in case of sickness, or of partial, or entire disability, irrespective of 
his private means. However, this is not exactly what the Council of 
Baltimore meant, and there is no necessity for a diocese to encumber 
itself with a kind of insurance business, since the priests have in 
these days various ways of protecting themselves by taking out in- 
surance policies in secular insurance companies. 

The Second Council of Baltimore (n. 77) rules that priests who 
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by the sentence of the Ordinary have been forbidden to exercise 
priestly functions, have no right to demand support from the diocese 
as they by their own fault have become incapacitated to serve their 
diocese, under which title they were ordained. The Code, however, 
advises that even in cases where the priest is deposed from the cler- 
ical state, the Bishop out of charity should assist the unfortunate 
priest, if he is in need, lest he be forced to go begging to the disgrace 
of the clerical state. 


In reference to the residence of priests who are unable to exercise 
an office to which the care of souls is attached, Canon Law has no 
precise regulations. Canon Law is quite explicit in urging the duty 
of residence for all priests who have an office to which the care of 
souls is attached. Furthermore, there is the ruling of Canon 143, 
that priests may not absent themselves from the diocese for a not- 
able length of time without the permission of the Bishop, though 
they have no office or position which of its very nature requires 
residence. The priest who had no such office seems to be free to 
choose his own place of residence within the diocese, for, on the one 
hand, there is no obligation for him in law to reside in a specified 
place in the diocese, and, on the other hand, we find, in Canon 2298, 
that it is considered a penalty to order a cleric to stay in one specified 
place. However, this does not interfere with the right of the bishop 
to see to it that the clergy live in places and under conditions becom- 
ing the clerical state, and the canonical obedience which every cleric 
owes his bishop obliges him to obey the orders of the bishop in 
matters concerning his life and conduct. 


TAXATION OF PARISHES FOR SUPPORT OF THE SEMINARY 


Question, In your work “The New Canon Law,” title XXI, Seminaries, 
no. 1199, you construe Canon 1356, § 3, as sanctioning the following: “In parishes 
the offerings of the faithful are not taxable revenue of the parish, unless the 
parish has no other revenue than the offerings of the faithful, in which case 
one-third of the offerings is taxable.” I think a closer study of the Canon will 
show that two-thirds of the offerings are taxable. 

SACERDOS. 


Answer. ‘There is a lapsus calami in our translation, and we are 


thankful to the reverend correspondent for having drawn our atten- 
tion to it. The translation should read, “One-third of the offerings 
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is exempt from taxation.” _ The maximum tax is not to exceed 5% 
on two-thirds of the income of a parish. If the tax does not cover 
the expenditures necessary for the seminary, the bishop may in addi- 
tion order a collection to be taken up in the churches of the diocese. 


Can DIMISSORIAL LETTERS BE DENIED? 


Question. Our diocese which, by the way, has no seminary of its own, but 
sends students adopted for the diocese to various seminaries, has at times diffi- 
culty in obtaining dimissorials for the ordination of young men whose parents 
have their domicile in other dioceses. The reason why there seems to be hesi- 
tation on the part of the bishop of domicile is that if he consents to have these 
young men admitted to the first tonsure they could claim that they are ipso facto 
incorporated in the diocese of domicile and thus cause trouble to the Bishop of 
domicile, if perchance they change their minds and do not want to go to the 
diocese for which they were adopted by another Bishop. Is there any reason 
to fear that these young men when ordained for another diocese have a claim 


: ee" 
on the diocese of domicile: CANCELLARIUS 


Answer. There is no reason to fear that these young men have 
any claim on the bishop of the diocese of domicile, for according 
to Canon 111, § 2, the young man is by reception of the First Ton- 
sure incardinated in the diocese for the service of which he was 
promoted to the clerical state. In the former law there could be 
more than one bishop with the right to ordain, or to let another 
ordain, a young man, as there were several titles by which a bishop 
could become the proper bishop for ordination. The former law 
might easily have caused confusion and abuse, but now the Code 
recognizes only one bishop as the proper bishop for ordination. 
The bishop of domicile is the only one authorized to ordain or to 
allow ordination. If, then, a young man wishes to be ordained for 
another diocese, and the other bishop accepts him, the bishop of 
domicile must indeed give permission for the ordination, but by the 
reception of tonsure the candidate becomes incardinated in the other 
diocese and all connection with the diocese of domicile is severed. 
This seems to be quite plainly contained in Canon 111. If Canon 
112 is said to cause some difficulty, because of the documents of 
excardination and incardination required before a cleric is incardi- 
nated in another diocese, we might well urge the old axiom of law 
that a less clear provision of law is to be explained by one that is 
clearer, and anyone reading Canon 111 will admit that it is stated 
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there plainly that by First Tonsure a man is incardinated in the 
diocese for the service of which he is ordained. If, then, he is 
ordained for the service of the diocese of domicile, he is incardinated 
in the body of the clergy of that diocese, and if ordained for another 
diocese, he is incardinated in that diocese by First Tonsure. 


Someone might object to our opinion by citing Canon 969, § 2, 
which rules that the bishop is not forbidden to ordain his own subject 
though he does not need him for the service of his diocese, and he 
may ordain him with the view of giving him to another diocese, in 
which case the documents of excardination and incardination will 
have to be drawn up. To this objection we answer that the clear 
meaning of Canon 111 need not be upset by this Canon, which deals 
with an entirely different case. In Canon 111 the young man is pro- 
moted to tonsure by request of another bishop, who has assured the 
proper bishop of this candidate that he wants him raised to theclerical 
state for the benefit of his diocese. In Canon 969 the proper bishop 
tells his own subject that he has no place for him in the diocese, but 
will ordain him if he is willing to take service in another diocese; 
and when this cleric has found a bishop who accepts his services his 
proper bishop agrees to, let him go to that diocese. This Canon 969 
does not speak of excardination and incardination, but rather of 
the question what subject may or may not be ordained, and it rules 
that the bishop may not ordain a man unless he has work for him 
in the diocese, or if he has no work for him, knows that other 
bishops are in need of men. When the transfer is to be made, excar- 
dination and incardination papers will, of course, have to be issued 
by the bishops concerned. 


The sum total of our argument is that in a case of raising a young 
man to tonsure for the service of another diocese that has adopted 
him, there is no need of excardination and incardination papers, since 
First Tonsure itself incardinates him. By adoption we mean that 
the bishop has expressed his consent to receive and to care for the 
young man whose domicile is in another diocese just as he will care 
for his own seminarians. In order that this consent may be proved, 
in case the bishop should die or be transferred, such adoption should 
be done in writing. 
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The answer which Cardinal Logue of Armagh received from the 
Committee for the Interpretation of the Code seems to confirm the 
point in question. He had asked, among other points, whether the 
one who is ordained by the proper bishop for the service of another 
diocese 1s, according to Canon 111, § 2, incardinated in that other 
diocese, or whether he is incardinated in the diocese of the proper 
bishop, according to Canon 969, § 2. The Committee answered in 
the affirmative to the first part of the question, in the negative to the 
second (Cf. Irish Eccl. Record, Oct. 1919, page 330). This ought 
to make it sufficiently clear that since the young man is incardinated 
by First Tonsure in the diocese of the other bishop, nothing further 
need be done in the matter of incorporation. 


Fr. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 
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SKELETON-PLANS OF SERMONS ON THE 
GOSPELS | 
By the Rev. Hucu Pops, O.P. 
SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


St. Luke, xiv, 16-24. 


THE GREAT SUPPER 


I. Christ was present at a banquet in the house of a Pharisee. 
He had just given his hearers some instructions about the exercise 
of charity. One of those present, inspired by His words, said: 
“Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the Kingdom of God.” Taking 


occasion by these words our Lord uttered the parable of to-day’s 
Gospel. 


II. The first meaning of this parable is faith, which nourishes our 
souls with heavenly doctrine. Blessed are those who know how to 
appreciate and desire the word of God in sermons, instructions and 
spiritual reading; for these are means of increasing in faith, in 
virtue, and in good works. On the contrary, how weak and infirm 
are those poor souls who, through deplorable neglect, deprive them- 
selves of the substantial bread of the Divine Word. 


III. The Great Supper is also a figure or type of Holy Com- 
munion, in which the soul is fed with the bread come down from 
Heaven—that bread which nourishes in-us the life of grace and 
gives us a pledge of future glory. But how many Christians there 
are who on various pretexts, like the uninvited in the parable, re- 
main habitually away from Holy Communion, thus depriving them- 
selves of light and strength. 

IV. The bread of the Kingdom of God also represents Heaven. 
Heaven means the complete satisfaction of the soul in the vision 


and possession through all eternity of the Supreme Good. “1 shall 
790 
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be satisfied when Thy glory shall appear” (Ps. xvi, 15). How joy- 
ously, therefore, should we look forward to the great banquet of 
Paradise! 


THIRD SuNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
St. Luke, xiv, 16-24 


How Do I Treat Gop? 


I. The Parable has to be-understood in the light of the pious 
ejaculation of Christ’s fellow guest, who said: “Blessed is he that 
shall eat bread in the Kingdom of God!” (verse 15). This particular 
Parable is peculiar in that its application is veiled: Our Lord only 
implies the parallel between the recipients of the invitation to the 
banquet and of us all who are invited to the banquet of the Beatific 
vision. 

II. The three sets of excuses at the last hour deserve study: one 
has bought a farm and must go and see it; the second has bought 
some cattle and must hurry off to try them; the third has married; 
it is noteworthy that he is content simply to declare the consequent 
impossibility of his coming! 

Possessions, interests, other people, all exercise their influence in 
alienating us from God. The point to be noted is that each of these 
framers of excuses had long since accepted the invitation (verse 
16-17). 

We, too, have accepted God’s invitation to Heaven and we have 
every intention of going there; but other interests creep in and 
when the hour strikes we cannot tear ourselves away, and then we 
are rude. 

III. The lesson conveyed is that it is possible to treat God con- 
temptuously and in an off-hand fashion. We need, then, to examine 
whether 

(a) We fulfill our positive duties to God in a grudging fashion. 

(b) Whether we give any time at all to devotions, i. e., to service 
of God which is not of absolute obligation. 

(c) Whether, in fine, we can honestly say that we have any very 

real interest in the Kingdom of God except as a kind of inevitable 
end to life which will come as a matter of course, and whether we 
like it or not. 
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IV. Further: is it possible that we take God and our ultimate 
happiness with Him too much for granted? Do we perhaps take 
God’s graces and our power to cooperate with them too much as a 
matter of course? - 

We need to remind ourselves from time to time that “grace” is 
precisely what its name signifies—a freely bestowed gift; we have 
no “right” to it. Also that God really demands little more than 
courteous treatment, such as we should be ashamed not to accord 
to a fellow human being. 

V. As we listen to this Parable we feel that those discourteous 
men were rightly deprived of a place at the feast; what if at the end 
the Angels should close the door against us and say: Too late! Ye 
cannot enter here? We should understand then what is meant by 
weeping and gnashing of teeth! 


FourtH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
St. Luke, xv, 1-10 
CHRIST AND THE SINNER 


I. The “Publicans” and “sinners” gathered round Him; not by 
accident are these two classes of sinners mentioned: the Publicans 
rented the taxes and were avaricious extortioners, the “sinners” 
were the sinful women of the city (Cf. Lk., vii, 37). These two 
classes, then, represent sins of the mind and sins of the body. 

II. The world’s attitude toward sinners is first set before us: 
it condemns as always; it condemns what it itself is guilty of (Cf. 
Jn., viii, 7); it condemns patent sin, for in the world’s eyes the 
gravest sin is to be “found out” (Cf. Lk., vii, 39). 

III. Our Lord illustrates in the three Parables God’s attitude to- 
wards sinners. These Parables are Divine and, therefore, every 
detail will repay study. Thus note (a) that the shepherd was 
anxious over the loss of but one out of a hundred; the woman over 
the loss of one out of ten; the father over the loss of one out of two. 

(b) The sheep was stupid and lost itself, yet there is no trace 
of anger on the shepherd’s part; the woman may have lost her groat 
through her own fault, yet all self-blame is swallowed up in the joy 
of recovery ; the young man was lost through his own most deliberate 
fault, yet he meets with no word of blame. 
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(c) On the contrary the keynote throughout is intense joy at the 
recovery of the lost object (Cf. verses 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 22, 23, 24, 
25, 32). 

IV. The lesson, then, of these three pictures drawn by God him- 
self is that He and His Angels yearn for the sinner’s return. Hence 
the folly of the sinner who says: “My sins are too grave; God will 
never forgive them!” The folly, too, of the sinner who thinks that 
God will receive him coldly or with anger. The still greater folly of 
the sinner who defers conversion; he may die before he can repent; 
then indeed he will meet with God’s anger and not with His mercy, 
for this is reserved for repentance in this world, not for the despair 
of the lost in the next world! 


FirtH SuNnDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
St. Luke, v, 1-11 


THE REWARD OF FAITH 


I. The fishermen’s work was over—they were drying and mend- 
ing their nets (ver. 2). Further, the night time was best suited to 
fishing, and, moreover, they were tired after a night’s labor and were 
preparing to rest (ver. 5). 

II: These fishermen knew our Lord, for He had already called 
them into His company (Jn., i), though apparently that call had not 
up to now meant their giving up their ordinary means of gaining 
their livelihood. But they had little idea of Christ’s true nature 
as yet. When, however, He came into their boat and preached to 
the people, they felt the magnetic force of His words—for, though 
they knew it not, He was God Himself. 

III. When we read spiritual books God speaks to us; it is the 
same when we listen devoutly to sermons. 

IV. When, then, Christ told them to do something which to their 
experience was foolish, viz., push out into the deep and try for fish 
at a time when they were not likely to be present; at a time, too, 
when they themselves were fatigued and their nets were ready 
mended and arranged for the fishing of the coming night, which 
would probably be fruitful, they obeyed—though with misgivings. 

V. The reward of their generosity was a haul of fish which was 
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miraculous in that it was instantaneous, immense, and at a time when 
they were not to be expected. 

VI. How miraculous it was in their eyes is evident from Peter’s 
immediate exclamation: Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, 
O Lord! 

We note that 

(a) He calls Him “Lerd” whom but just now he had styled simply 
“Master” ; he therefore recognized in Christ the “Lord” or Jehovah 
of the Old Testament. 

(b) His first feeling on realizing the presence of God is a sense 
of sin; so long as we are contrite we are not far from God. 

VII. The immediate outcome of his generous act is the bestowal 
of full faith and the further promise that he is to be “a fisher of 
men,” an Apostle. How often in subsequent days when things 
looked hopeless in his task of converting men must Peter have 
recalled that day at the lake! 

VIII. How many marvels has God worked in my favor? Crea- 
tion, Redemption, Baptism, the Sacraments, the endless stream of 
graces and helps! If I am generous in my correspondence with 
these wonders, God will work for me the culminating wonder of all 
—final perseverance. 




















SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


A Royal Progress 
By the Rev. W. McMutttn, S.J. 


*, @-4s 
as 


“Behold I am with you all days.”—St. Matt., xxxviii, 20. 


SYNOPSIS.—We walk to-day in royal progress with the Prince of Peace—our 
solemn act of homage to Christ our Lord, in the Blessed Sacrament. 


Jesus Christ the divine answer to all the cravings of humanity—the reve- 
lation of Love and Peace. 


Jesus Christ a man—we can know and love Him; Jesus Christ true God— 
we can trust Him and follow Him without fear. 


But He is gone, He is no longer with us! Nay, He is here, visible among 
us. Corpus Christi completes the Redemption. “I am with you all time” 
in visible form. 

We offer our homage of faith and of work—acknowledge His visible 
presence by public act, make His presence known. 


The world is racked with strife, and we have walked to-day in 
Royal Progress with the Prince of Peace. Who but He shall bring 
peace to a world torn by conflicting passion—who but He shall bring 
peace to the hearts of the multitudes that mourn—who but He shall 
bring peace to my soul when the storm of tribulation breaks black 
upon her? Who but He? For He alone offers secure foundation 
for faith between nations—He alone can fill the place of those we 
have lost—He alone can soothe my troubled heart and breathe 
strength into my drooping soul and calm the fevered murmurings 
ofmy mind. He alone, for He alone knows the deep sources of the 
world’s grief; He alone hears all the cries of humanity’s thirsting 
mouth ; He alone comprehends all that the frail body can feel and all 
the limitless anguish of the soul. He alone, for He made the world, 
He created man, He became Man, He lived with men, toiled and 
suffered as a man, and died for men—and He is still a man and still 
dwells among men. 

To this Prince of Peace, Jesus Christ, our Leader and our Lord, 
still visibly with us to-day in His most Holy ‘Sacrament, we offer 
here in union with the whole Catholic world our solemn act of 
homage. And that this act may not be a mere pageant of smoking 
censers and dazzling lights, of rich-embroidered robes and jewelled 
vessels, of measured movement and stately ceremony—but that all 
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this may be our human expression of the interior homage of mind 
and heart and will; that it may be the symbol of the real offering 
of a man’s service to his Prince—we pause a moment and bethink 
ourselves what is this we do. 

The world has ever stood tiptoe straining to see the hidden things 
and catch a voice from the Beyond. With the revolving of the years 
have come moments when the veil has lifted a space and earth has 
welcomed ambassadors of God. Israel had her lawgiver and her 
inspired singers and the people rejoiced in the manifestation of their 
God and in His message of comfort and hope. They knew their 
Lord and knew themselves to be His people. He was the great 
Creator, mighty beyond imagining, clothed with light as in a mantle. 
He walked on the wings of the wind and stretched the clouds to 
make His tent. Terrible in anger so that the very mountains 
melted before His Face, yet was He just and merciful to His peo- 
ple as a Father. But though they lived-in the shadow of the Ark 
of His Covenant, God was far off. Their eyes looked out into the 
future watching what the years might bring—yearning to see the 
Promised One, the Anointed, the Prince who should lead them 
along the paths of victory to peace. 

Expectation holds all the earth until in the fulness of time is 
made manifest the eternal purpose of God. The angel speeds to 
earth, the glad tidings is announced to Mary, the Son of God eternal, 
infinite, omnipotent is become incarnate in her virginal womb. A 
Man is born into the world—Emmanuel, God with us. We look 
for the mighty Jehovah and we behold the Man Jesus, like to our- 
selves in all save sin. God has indeed come nigh to us. He has 
come to us in our own human form, and humanity in Him is caught 
up to the unimaginable heights of the Divinity. Not now does the 
voice of God issue forth from the thunder-cloud, for the eternal 
Word has been made flesh and dwells amongst us. He comes as 
other men with His Mother, surrounded by kindred and friends, and 
with all the appeal of perfect manhood he calls to men—human feet 
that have known the weariness of life’s hardest ways, human hands 
that have toiled at common tasks, that have held the sick and min- 
istered to the afflicted, a human voice that has spoken with men and 
uttered words of human sympathy, human eyes that have looked on 
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the joy of the morning and have wept with the sorrowing, a human 
heart beating with human emotion, and human love. 

In the greatest of merely human leaders we know we have only 
one weak as ourselves, one subject to mistakes, to frailties, to death. 
They must pass, and their victories cannot bring lasting peace to the 
soul of humanity. But here is a Man Whom we can know as we 
know our nearest, Whom we can honor without any reserve, Whom 
we can trust without fear, Whom we can love as a friend. This is 
the most tremendous fact in the history of the world. It is God’s 
answer to all the deepest cravings, to all the dark perplexities of 
human life. -Man gropes to find peace and Jesus Christ stands, the 
perfect Man, offering His help, His guidance, His friendship. It 
is easy to know Him, to understand Him, to follow Him, and lo! as 
we gather round Him, in that moment He is transfigured before us, 
and we see our Friend and Captain to be in very truth the eternal 
Son of God. Our loyalty is Christ’s, our affections go out to Him, 
self is forgotten in our devotion to Him, and in the same act of 
fealty to Him we have given our service and ourselves to God. 

Jesus Christ stands there as we look back through the years. Nay, 
He is here, here on our altar. 

Mystery treads on the skirts of mystery. We look down the 
arches of history and, behold, He stands amidst His chosen staff, 
and in His hands are bread and wine. This is My Body. . . . This 
is the Chalice of my Blood. What is this? The Son of God comes 
and dwells with men—suffers with men and for men—dies for 
men and leaves His example and His memory and His promises 
to be their strength and to give them courage to endure to the 
end and in His footsteps win to victory and peace. All this accom- 
plished, He returns whence He came and the world stands looking 
up to Heaven with the Apostles—a great void in its heart, for the 
visible presence of the Lord is gone. 

No, not so. This is not all. He knows man as only God can 
know man; He knows our human nature compact of mind and 
body—dependent on the visible and external. He had made 
Himself visible in human form and now, even as He vanishes and 
the cloud receives Him from their sight, He still remains visible to 
their eyes in the Sacrament of His Love. He is gone and—He is 
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here. “This is my body. . . . Do this for a commemoration of 
me.” And down the ages the swelling chorus of His consecrated 
priests sounds triumphantly, and every land has seen the clean 
oblation, and the world beholds a thousand thousand places raised 
to house the visible Presence of its Lord and God. 


He is gone and He is here. But not only would He dwell with 
us visibly for all time; He would dwell in us. “Take ye and eat. 
This is my body.” He would make His abode in each man’s heart. 
He would be our food that, nourished thus, we may march through 
day and night to find our peace in the great vision of the glory 
of God. 


All this is mystery indeed. But is not our daily life compassed 
about with mystery? All the vast panorama of nature caught up 
in the eye, the mighty tree in the tiny seed, the grain of dynamite 
imprisoning Titanic powers, the human voice multiplied in a thou- 
sand ears—all this is familiar to us, and yet is it all beyond our 
comprehension. And if these things baffle our finite minds, how 
shall we plumb the infinite depths of Divine Wisdom? We accept 
His revelation and rejoice at the great things He has done to us. 


Every year the Church lives again the life of her Divine Lord 
and puts before her children, with all the glory of a ritual, wherein 
the divine is magically wedded to the human, the tremendous 
truths of His revelation. 


To-day completes the cycle. Advent, Christmas, Lent, Easter, 
the Ascension—they have gone. We have watched the great 
pageant unfold and the drama of the world’s redemption hasten to 
its victorious end. Jesus Christ is risen. He has ascended into 
Heaven. And to-day the Church reminds us that He is still here, 
still tabernacles with us, still and for all time our visible King. 


Jesus Christ really and truly present in the august Sacrament of 
the Altar, is the visible centre of the visible Church—the nourish- 
ment of our life—the pledge of victory and peace. The perfect 
fruition of that peace beyond understanding will come in God’s 
own time. Till then we live by Faith—Faith in Jesus Christ the 
Son of God—and we give to Him that obedience of the intellect 
which is man’s supremest service. 
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—_——_ 


We believe with the Apostles, with the disciples, with the first 
martyrs who died for Him, with all the Fathers and Doctors of 
the early centuries, with the great consentient Councils, with the 
multitude of Virgins and Confessors, with our own forefathers 
who suffered for Him, with the three hundred million Catholics all 
over the world. We believe and we confess to-day with united 
voice our Lord and Prince of Peace in His most Blessed Sacrament. 

Our great act to-day—the Solemnity of the Body of Christ—is 
our corporate public profession of our Faith. It is our united 
external act of homage. But our homage is not thus complete. 
He demands a homage that shall be truly a man’s service—service 
of body and soul, of all our powers—the homage of our lives. 
We have gathered around Him to-day as He made His royal 
progress; we have been His body-guard. And we shall go forth 
to make His Presence known to the world, that all may acknowl- 
edge the love of God and in the Body of Christ find life and peace. 

The world is sick—it seeks for peace and finds none,—it is 
hungry and weak and has no food. We have the Word of Peace— 


the eternal Word of God visibly present with us; and it is our task 
to lead men back to Him that in Him they may find the health 
and strength they seek. God is not far off—nor is it difficult 
to find Him. He is close to us. The Prince of Peace came to the 
world in human form and He returned again whence he had come 
—and, behold, He remains with us still in visible form. As we 
behold so do we love, and as a man loveth so doth he work. 
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THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Faith 
By the Rev. WILLIAM ByRNE 


“Whom resist ye, strong in faith.”—1 Peter, v, 9. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. The power of faith as evinced in the cure of the woman who 
suffered from an issue of blood. 

2. Faith and human credence are not to be confounded: the former 
is based on divine authority, while the latter is motived by human testimony, 
Examples. 

3. Faith is necessary for salvation; still, 

4. It is not all-sufficient; good works also are required. 

5. The faith of only too many is purely theoretical; it exerts no influence 
on their lives. A few cases in point. 

6. How different the example of those who suffered death rather than 
deny or compromise their faith! 

7. Conclusion: Let us always remain loyal to the faith that has been pur- 
chased for us at so great a price. 


He was walking along the road which leads from the Sea of 
Galilee to the village of Capharnaum (Matt., ix, 18 et seq.). As 
usual, He was on errand of mercy; He was going down to bring 
back to life the daughter of Jairus. A multitude of eager, expectant 
people thronged the way. Many had witnessed miracles which He 
had performed and were anxious to behold yet greater manifesta- 
tions of His power. 

In the crowd stood one who, if we could have seen her, would 
have elicited from us, as she did from the Saviour, the deepest 
sympathy—a thin, anemic form—only a shadow of a woman. For 
twelve years she had suffered from a loathsome disease; for twelve 
years she had hoped against hope for release from the malady. 
She had consulted physicians without number; she had spent all 
that she possessed: but all efforts were unavailing. Her strength 
was fast ebbing away. 

Still, she did not despair. She had heard of Him who cured all 
manner of diseases—why should He not cure her infirmity! It 
was this thought and this hope that brought her to the road lead- 
ing down to Capharnaum. 

Suddenly she is awakened from her musing by the sound of 
many voices; next she catches sight of an approaching throng; 
finally she beholds Him whom she had sought and at length found. 
She stands back until the Saviour has passed. Then, stepping up 
behind Him, she reaches forth her hand and touches the hem of 
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His garment, “for she said within herself: ‘If I shall touch only 
His garment, I shall be healed’ ” (Matt., ix, 21). 

Her confidence was not misplaced. No sooner had her finger 
come in contact with His long, flowing garb than the weakness of 
twelve years departed; the vigor of health took possession of her 
body; she was strong with the strength of former days. 

Then the Saviour turned about—not to chide her for her boldness 
- nor to remonstrate with her for her familiarity—but to hearten 
and console her: “Daughter,” He said, “be of good cheer; thy faith 
hath made thee whole” (Matt., ix, 22). 

I wish to call your attention to the fact that this miracle was 
performed without any external action on the part of Christ. He 
did not utter a word; He did not make use of any sign; He did 
not place His hand on the diseased woman, as was His wont to do. 
Moreover, the woman’s hand did not come in contact with the 
person of Christ: she merely placed her finger on His garb; and, 
forthwith, she was cured. In this respect, the miracle is most re- 
markable; it stands apart from all the other marvelous deeds per- 
formed by our Saviour. 

I ask you to note, in the second place, that this unique cure was 
wrought upon the woman as a reward for her faith. It was not 
her birth nor her name nor her influence that elicited the healing 
power of Christ. It was her faith that made her whole. Surely a 
virtue that could call forth so wonderful a manifestation of divine 
power must be of an extraordinary nature; it must possess some 
superlative quality which places it above all the other virtues that 
received their reward at the hand of the God-Man. 

What is faith? The word “faith” comes from the Latin verb 
“fidere,” which means “to believe.” Faith, therefore, has some- 
thing to do, in fact, it has all to'do, with belief. Still, all forms of 
belief do not constitute faith. For example: I believe that in the 
South Atlantic Ocean about 1,200 miles west of Africa there is an 
island called St. Helena on which Napoleon, the deposed emperor 
of France, died. I have never visited this island; I have never 
even laid eyes on it. But I have seen it pictured in geographies; I 
have read about it in histories and encyclopaedias; and I trust the 
men who compose these works to tell the truth. They are trust- 
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worthy witnesses; and, when they tell me that there is in the At- 
lantic Ocean an island called St. Helena, I believe that such a place 
exists. Still, I do not exercise faith in this matter: I simply give 
to their testimony what ‘is called “human credence.” 

Now let us take a truth of a higher order—the doctrine of the 
Real Presence. I believe that the living Christ is really present in 
the Sacrament of the Altar. I can neither see nor taste His body 
and. blood in this Sacrament; on the contrary, my senses convey 
the impression that I behold and receive only bread. But Christ 
who is God, who is truth itself, who can neither deceive nor be de- 
ceived, has told me that He is present in this sacrament; and I be- 
lieve Him. I accept His authority as a sufficient guarantee for the 
truth of that statement, although I am unable to comprehend it; 
and, in doing so, I am exercising the virtue of faith. In other 
words, I am giving assent to a truth which is above and beyond 
my reason on the authority of God. How beautiful, how sublime 
a virtue by which I believe implicitly, without doubt or question, 
everything that God reveals to me! 

But, my friends, faith is not proposed for our admiration only; 
it is something which we must possess and practice. God has made * 
faith in His revealed word a condition of salvation; so that, if I 
do not believe His doctrines, if I do not accept His teachings—for 
me all hope of salvation is dashed to earth. Christ inculcated the 
necessity of this virtue on many occasions, but never more clearly 
or more forcefully than on Mt. Olivet just before His ascension 
into heaven. This was a solemn moment, for it marked Christ’s. 
leave-taking, not only from earth, but from His chosen disciples 
whom He loved to the end. His message to them was an impres- 
sive one, for it contained His final instructions concerning the care 
of those souls whom He had come to redeem. And what is the 
burden of this message? It is concerned with two subjects—bap- 
tism and faith. “Go ye into the whole world,” He said to them, 
“and preach the Gospel to every creature. He that believeth and 
is baptized, shall be saved: but he that believeth not shall be con- 
demned” (Mark, xvi, 16). Belief—salvation; refusal to believe— 
condemnation! I defy anyone to find words in which Christ could 
have expressed this truth more clearly or more convincingly. 
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But, dear friends, faith alone will not save us. A mere empty 
profession of belief is not sufficient; it must be accompanied by 
good works. When the reformers of the sixteenth century broke 
away from the Church, they laid down as a fundamental principle 
that salvation came by faith alone. “Do what you wish,” they said, 
“if only you believe in Christ, you will be saved.” This doctrine 
has long since been abandoned; and now the pendulum has swung 
to the other extreme. “Believe what you please,” is their present- 
day shibboleth ; “if you live a good life, salvation is assured.” 

The old Church of the ages, grounded on the rock of eternal 
truth, has carefully avoided both of these extremes. In this, as in 
so many other questions, she has kept to.the golden mean. She has 
always insisted that both faith and good works are necessary; that 
one will not suffice without the other. A good life, to be of value, 
must be informed by faith. Faith can merit an eternal reward 
only in so far as it is a principle of action, a regulator of our lives. 

This is a truth which only too many so-called Catholics forget. 
They are loud in the profession of their faith; but they are lamen- 
tably weak in its practice. And you need not go about with a lan- 
tern to find them; you rub shoulder to shoulder with them along 
every walk and avenue of life. They believe that God’s name is 
holy and sacred, that it is to be révered above every other name 
given to man to utter; and, yet, they profane that name every day. 
They believe that they should worship God on Sunday by assisting 
at the holy sacrifice of the Mass; and, yet, they are found in bed, 
they are found on pleasure trips, they are found on business errands 
—they are found every place except at Mass. They believe that 
they are weak and that they have constant need of that Bread 
which is called the “bread of the strong”; and they are found at 
the altar-railing perhaps once a year. They believe that evil asso- 
ciates are as dangerous to the soul as a pestilence or a plague is to 
the body; still, they will not separate themselves from companions 
who are sure to lead them into sin. They believe that they should 
be honest in their dealings with their fellow men; and they defraud 
their neighbors every day. They believe that they should ‘not 
entertain feelings of hatred or revenge; and they will go for months 
and years without speaking to someone who has injured them. 
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What do you think of such Catholics? I say that such Catholics 
are hypocrites; they are without honor or principle; they are Cath- 
olics in name, but in reality they are enemies of Christ; they are 
whited sepulchres—outwardly fair to behold, but inwardly full of 
rottenness and dead men’s bones. 

How different the example of those whose deeds adorn the his- 
tory of the Church in every age—those martyrs of God who sac- 
rificed all that life could offer, even life itself, rather than deny or 
compromise their faith. Whether we consider the early Christians 
who purpled the sands of the Roman amphitheatre with their blood, 
or our Irish forefathers who endured a martyrdom of centuries 
because of their religious beliefs, or those sainted souls in every 
land whose sufferings have been less striking, perhaps, but not by 
any means less real—we find in every instance that same adherence 
to principle, that same loyalty to the faith which the most inhuman 
of persecutions could neither break nor destroy. Their oppressors 
might rob them of their homes, they might carry their children 
into bondage, they might deprive them of life itself; but they could 
never wrest from them that sublime gift of faith which they had 
cherished and practiced from childhood. Their history proves that 
there is in man something which all the powers of the world can 
not conquer; that, though the sword may destroy the body, it can 
not touch man’s free will nor shake that loyalty to God which is 
founded on the eternal principles of faith. 

How can we, with these illustrious examples before us, be false 
to the faith of Christ? Remembering what sacrifices they made to 
serve their God, how can we who are under no restraint, who suffer 
no curtailment of our freedom—how can we be less zealous in our 
devotion! Recalling the persecutions which our forefathers en- 
dured to transmit the faith to us, how can we who live in the 
heyday of religious liberty be less solicitous to preserve that same 
faith for those who are to follow us! 


All the real blessings that we have known in life have come to us 
through that faith; all our hopes for the future should center in it. 
In the hour of perplexity it will guide us; in the time of sorrow it 
will console us; in the midst of temptation it will strengthen us. 
My friends, that faith is a priceless heritage which has been handed 
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down to you and to me. Let us try to appreciate it at its true value; 
let us make it part of our very being; let us set it up as a living, 
active principle of life, so that we can say with St. Paul: “I live in 
the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and delivered Himself 
for me” (Gal., ii, 20). 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


On Mortification 
By the Rev. JosEpH KRreEuTER, O.S.B. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Death-bed of two persons, one self-indulgent, the 
_ rt aaa Whom to imitate? Christ’s Gospel teaches lessons of Life 
an eath. 


Body.—Necessity of mortification: (1) Christ practises and demands it. St. 
Paul, Saints. (2) Has a right to demand it. (3) Self-indulgence to our 
disadvantage; hence we ought to be grateful for command. (4) Life must 
proceed from death. Resurrection. 


Conclusion—A truly wise Christian chooses the practice of mortification. 

Here is a man on his death-bed. He has lived a self-indulgent, 
idle, easy-going life; he has never known what it is to forego a 
pleasure, to deny himself a fancy, a desire. 

At the same time another man is dying; his life has been an al- 
most uninterrupted act of sacrifice, a life of ceaseless work for 
others. Will both possess the same reward for all eternity? It 
would be altogether unfair, you will say. The one was a man of 
mortification, the other a man of self-indulgence. Whom shall we 
imitate? The choice is not at all difficult. Is not in every one of 
us a craving for a happy eternal life? Do we not all fear eternal 
death? Must we then not be most willing to follow Him, who can 
teach us the way of life and ward off from us this death? Christ 
teaches us how to find the way of life and to avoid the road of 
death. In His Gospel, which is the Gospel of life, He says of Him- 
self: “I am the way, the truth, and the life. I am come that they 
might have life, and that they might have it more abundantly. I 
am the Resurrection and the Life. He that believeth in me shall 
never die. I am the Bread of Life.” 

But is our Lord’s promise of life His entire doctrine? By no 
means. There are indeed some who would have us believe that 
Christ uttered only words on life. But this is far from the truth. 
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Alongside His doctrine on life runs His warning of death, and His 
exhortation to seek eternal life and to avoid eternal death. 

Listen to His solemn words: “If any man will come after me, let 
him deny himself and take up his cross daily and follow me.” 
Again: “He that saveth his life shall lose it, he that loseth his life 
shall find it.” “Unless the grain of wheat falling into the ground 
die, it remaineth alone; but if it die it shall bring forth much fruit.” 

And His great Apostle, St. Paul, writes: “We are buried with 
Him by Baptism into His Death. If ye live after the flesh, that is, 
if you do not mortify your body, ye shall die, but if ye through the 
Spirit do mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall live. I die daily, 
I bear about in my body the dying of the Lord Jesus.” And so we 
also must mortify ourselves if we wish to be followers of Christ 
and His Apostles. The Saints of all times during their earthly 
careers imitated the example of their Master, died daily to their 
bodies and so avoided eternal death and gained life eternal. And 
what do you intend to do? Do you think to enter into the glory of 
Heaven on a path different from the narrow path, pointed out by 
our Lord, and followed by His faithful servants? If this thought 
should ever enter your mind, put it away, for it is from the devil, 
your enemy, the father of lies, who told our first parents: “you 
shall not die if you eat of the forbidden fruit.” 

Christ’s words ever remain true: “If any man will come after me, 
let him deny himself and take up his cross daily and follow me.” 
Remember : take up your cross daily and follow your Master, carry 
your cross after Him, not once, but daily, deny yourself. Or have 
you no cross to carry? Your body frequently revolts against your 
soul; it prompts you to give it forbidden pleasures of the senses; 
it shrinks back from pain and exertion, loves ease and comfort. 
Christ asks you to mortify it, inflict pain upon it by denying its 
unlawful desires. “For if you live after the flesh ye shall die, but 
if ye through the Spirit do mortify the deeds of the body you shall 
live.” Can you still wonder that mortification is necessary to avoid 
eternal death and gain eternal life? Christ, the way, the truth and 
the life, practises it first, then demands it of His followers, and 
millions of men in all ages have heeded His words, followed His 
example and obtained life. 
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We all know the weariness and disillusion that follows quickly 
upon the footsteps of self-indulgence. If we give full sway to our 
body and satisfy all its desires, we shall never be happy, for our 
soul is destined for higher things; and, as St. Augustine says, it 
cannot find happiness except in God. We have, therefore, all rea- 
sons to be grateful to our Divine Saviour, because He has given us 
this command of self-denial to keep us from exhausting our energy 
in satisfying our carnal cravings. Think of the prematurely worn- 
out bodies of worldlings; by self-indulgence they starve their souls, 
ruin their bodies and incur an early death here and eternal death 
hereafter. 

There is still another reason why we must practice mortification. 
It is because the act of dying in and for God is but the passage into 
a larger life. “Unless the grain of wheat falling into the ground 
die it remaineth alone, but if it die it shall bring forth much fruit.” 
The martyrs have been known to sing songs of praise in the flames 
and on the rack; why was this? Because their eyes rested on the 
future life, to which their death was but the passage. It was for 
them the condition of entering into the glory beyond, and they 
trod with courage that fiery path, eager to seize upon the life to 
which it led; they but followed in the footsteps of their Master, of 
whom St. Paul writes: “For the joy that was set before Him, He 
endured the Cross,” that is to say: In His passion He looked for- 
ward to the Resurrection. Have not also we a resurrection to look 
forward to? St. Paul in his letter to the Corinthians thus writes 
of our body: “It is sown a natural body, it shall rise a spiritual 
body.” This can only happen if in this world we walk in the spirit 
and not after the flesh, for then only is the soul really afire with the 
love of God; and so it will be able to penetrate the body completely 
and transform it into a spiritual and glorified body. The soul pos- 
sesses the power to work such wonders in its resurrection. This 
power must be developed amidst the vicissitudes of this life. It is 
done by mortification of the senses. Thus the soul becomes stronger 
in its power over the body, can make it more and more spiritual 
so that in the final Resurrection it will rise a spiritual body, fit to be 
forever with God in His glory. 
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What then, dear Christians, will you do henceforth? Follow 
the example of Christ and His saints, who have gone before you 
in the way of mortification, or listen to the promptings of your 
arch-enemy, Satan, the father of lies, and follow a life of self- 
indulgence? Choose, Christian, choose life or death. Ah! I know 
you will be a wise Christian and choose the better part, choose 
eternal life through living in the spirit, that is mortification, and so 
avoid eternal death, which is incurred by self-indulgence, that is 
living after the flesh. Ask God to bless your resolution, and to give 
you His abundant grace to make sure of your admission to the 
eternal life in Christ our Lord. Amen. 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Charity the Underlying Principle of the Christian Religion 
By the Rev. H. P. Bessette, O.M.I. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. Introduction. 
2. Necessity of Charity, taught by our Lord’s preaching and example. 
3. Practice by the early Christians, and by the Church at all times. 
4, Sins Against Charity are very frequent. 
5. Conclusion. 


The Gospel of the day, my dear brethren, gives us a clear insight 
into the vast difference between the teachings of our Divine Lord 
and those of the Scribes and Pharisees. The passage read for you 
to-day is taken from the sermon on the Mount, that admirable dis- 
course in which the Saviour of men formulates the laws of moral- 
ity, by which his followers are to be guided in life. With exact 
precision He draws the line between the hypocritical attitude of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, and the genuine sincerity of the true follow- 
ers of the law. He teaches as One having authority, unlike the 
prophets of old who began their lessons to God’s chosen people 
with that oft-repeated phrase of Holy Scripture, “Thus said the 
Lord.” Jesus Christ proclaims His teaching office by making a 
sharp distinction between the old and the new orders. “You have 
heard that it was said to them of old, thou shalt not kill, but I say 
to you, etc.” Our Lord does not repudiate the old law, but He 
does emphatically repudiate the interpretation put upon that law by 
the Scribes and Pharisees, and in doing so proclaims that hence- 
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forth there shall be a new order of things, and bases this new order 
upon the greatest of Christian virtues, Charity. 

Charity is the underlying motive of the forgiveness of injuries, 
and surely the idea of forgiving injuries could not be more strik- 
ingly impressed upon our minds than it is by the opening words of 
to-day’s Gospel: “If therefore thou offer thy gifts at the altar, and 
there thou remember that thy brother hath anything against thee, 
go first and be reconciled to thy brother, and then coming thou 
shalt offer thy gift.” Thus our Divine Lord insists upon the abso- 
lute necessity of a friendly understanding between His followers. 
So necessary does He consider this mutual charity that He warns 
them not to come and offer any gifts at His altar while there exists 
mutual distrust and a lack of charity between the giver of the gift 
and anyone of his fellow men. All through the pages of the Gospel 
our Lord insists.on the necessity of Charity, He teaches it by pre- 
cept. You remember how, one day, a certain lawyer came to Him 
asking Him: “What is the greatest commandment of the law?” 
And our Lord replied: “This is the first and the greatest Com- 
mandment: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole 
heart, and with thy whole soul, and with all thy mind and all thy 
strength,’ and the second is like to this, ‘thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.’” And when the lawyer persisting in his question 
asked again: “And who is my neighbor?” Jesus Christ related to 
him that wonderful parable, so deep in its significance, so rich in 
its lesson, the story of the Good Samaritan. Later on, in fact at 
the very end of His life, on the night of the Last Supper, with the 
Apostles gathered around Him, after feeding them with His own 
precious Body and Blood, He gives them His last instruction and 
words of advice, and among other things He counsels them: “Lit- 
tle children, love one another as I would love you.” He goes even 
further and makes this mutual Charity the mark of His followers: 
“By this shall all men know that you are My disciples, that you 
have love one for another.”” Spoken in this most solemn hour of 
His life, and in such solemn circumstances, no other interpretation 
can be given to these words than that they convey to us the earnest 
burning desire of the Saviour that the spirit of charity and mutual 
love exist among His followers. 
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Not only by precept, but likewise by example, does our Lord im- 
press this lesson on the minds of men. The beloved disciple, St. 
John, sums up the public life of his Divine Master in these simple 
but pregnant words: “He went about doing good.’”’ No appeal was 
ever made to that loving heart which did not bring forth a quick 
response. The blind and the deaf, the leper and the palsied, those 
possessed by evil spirits, and those burdened with sin, all came to 
Him in faith and trust, and to them all He ministered, healing their 
bodily ills, and pouring into their souls His life-giving grace that 
they might be strong not only in body, but likewise in spirit. His 
whole life was one continual work of Charity, and was summed up 
in that supreme sacrifice which He Himself taught us is the greatest 
test of love. “Greater love than this no man hath, than that a man 
lay down his life for his friend.” Is it any wonder that years after, 
St. John, the beloved disciple, writing under the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost the story of that Divine Life, should explain: “Having 
loved His own who were in the world, He loved them to the very 
end.” 


The Apostles never forgot this most important lesson of their 
Divine Master, and particularly that last affectionate appeal of His 
was deeply impressed upon their minds. In their turn they im- 
parted the same counsel to their early disciples, and with such mar- 
velous effect that these neophytes of Christ sold all their goods, 
as we read in the Acts of the Apostles, and gave the money to a 
common fund from which all were provided with the necessities 
of life. All through the centuries of persecution this same spirit 
of charity actuated the lives of the followers of Christ. Wherever 
the Christians were cast into prison, or stripped of their goods, or 
put to the torture, or condemned to death, there did their fellow 
Christians follow, ministering to their earthly needs in any way 
possible, and bringing spiritual consolation, such as the Holy 
Eucharist, even at the risk of their lives. And when the supreme 
sacrifice of life had been made, the blood of the martyred soldier 
of Christ was secretly gathered up and preciously treasured, while 
his mortal remains were laid away amid solemn prayer in the secret 
recesses of the catacombs. So striking was this spirit of brotherly 
love amongst the early Christians that the very pagans were forced 
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to acknowledge it and cry out: “See how these Christians love one 
another.” The Church, following in the footsteps of the Apostles, 
has never forgotten the lesson of Charity taught by her Divine 
Founder. All through the ages she has endeavored to keep this 
holy principle of brotherly love clearly before the minds of her 
children, nor has she failed in the past. Look at the world to-day. 
In spite of all the evils brought upon us by the so-called Reforma- 
tion, in spite of Atheism, into which a large part of mankind have 
fallen, in spite of Socialism, Communism and kindred evils, the 
number of orphanages, homes of refuge, old peoples’ homes, hos- 
pitals, asylums and schools, built and supported by the Church of 
Christ, testifies eloquently to that spirit of Charity which actuates 
her conduct to-day, even as actuated the lives of her early teachers 
and disciples. True to her divine mission the Church calls upon 
her children to-day to let Charity be the principle of their conduct, 
reminding them even yet of that last message of her Divine 
Founder: “By this shall all men know you are My disciples, that 
you have love one for another.” In spite of the teaching and ex- 
ample of our Lord Jesus Christ, in spite of the example of the early 
Christians, and the constant practice of the Church, there is no 
virtue so often sinned against as the virtue of Charity. Unkind 
actions are only too common, but it is particularly by unkind 
thoughts and unkind words that men sin most frequently against 
Charity. Though our Lord warns us in the Gospel: “Judge not 
lest ye be judged,” still we often forget the injunction and become 
guilty of this sin of rash judgment. Let us beware then how we 
pass judgment on our neighbors lest we incur that just judgment 
threatened by our Divine Lord. 


The sins of the tongue are a frequent source of violating the 
virtue of charity, without any cause we reveal the secret sins of 
others to those who have no right to know them, or we accuse them 
of false, even sometimes of grave, sins without just cause. Or we 
discuss the faults and failings with our neighbors and so lessen the 
esteem in which they are held. We forget that in all these various 
ways we injure his good name and are consequently bound to make 
restitution, for we have taken from him that which riches cannot 
buy; as the great English poet Shakespeare says: “He who steals 
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my purse steals but trash, but he who takes away my good name 
robs me of that which I hold dearer than life.” In all these ways 
we offend against Charity, we sin against that love which we owe 
to God, and also against that love which we owe our neighbor who 
is made to the image of God. We ought seriously to reflect on this 
Gospel this morning, allowing its lesson to sink deeply into our 
hearts. The Catholic religion is not a religion of insincerity and 
hypocrisy, but one of light and truth founded on the great principle 
of love ; the love of God above all things for His own sake, and the 
love of our neighbor and ourselves for the love of God. Remem- 
bering this principle of the Christian life, let us always take care 
to be kind in our thoughts, charitable in our speech, and thoughtful 
in our deeds; and when through frailty or inadvertence we have 
sinned against this holy virtue, let us be moved to seek reconcilia- 
tion with our neighbor by the concluding words of our Divine 
Lord’s message to-day: “If therefore thou offer thy gift at the 
altar, and there thou remember that thy brother hath anything 
against thee, leave there thy offering at the altar, and go first to be 
reconciled with thy brother, and then coming thou shalt offer thy 
gift.” 


CONFERENCES FOR THE FIRST FRIDAY 
DEVOTION 


Mystic Resurrection 
By the Rev. WALTER Dru, S.J. 


The Pauline mystic union of our soul with Christ means true 
devotion to the Sacred Heart; means the making of our hearts like 
unto His, and the syndicating of our little love of reparation with 
His great love. Yes, it is by this very love of reparation that we 
rise mystically. St. Paul wrote to the Christians of Colosse: 


Since, therefore, ye have been raised from the dead with Christ, seek ye the 
things that are above; for it is there that the Christ is seated at the right hand 
of God. Fix your mind upon the things that are above, not upon those that are 
on earth. For ye are dead; and your life is hid with Christ in God. When the 
Christ, who is our life, appears, then ye also will appear with Him in glory.— 
(Colossians, iii, 1-4.) 
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Note, “ye have been raised from the dead with Christ.” You 
dear and devoted lovers of the Sacred Heart, who are free from 
mortal sin and living the life of grace, you “have been raised from 
the dead.” How? Not physically! Therefore in some mystic 
sense. Since by love and grace you are members of the mystic 
Christ, by that same power of love and grace you have become par- 
takers of the mystic resurrection with Christ. 

Yes, the mystic Christ repeats the physical. As the physical 
Christ rose from the dead by physical resurrection, so the mystic 
Christ, the Church, rises from the dead by a mystic resurrection. 
That is the teaching of St. Paul. 

Death and burial precede this resurrection,—not physical, but 
mystic death and burial. ‘For ye are dead; and your life is hid 
with Christ in God.” By the mystic death, our souls live the life 
of love; they are dead to sin and the things of sin. By the mystic 
burial, our souls are hid away, far removed from sin and the 
things of sin. By the mystic resurrection our souls rise,—they are 
borne aloft to the supernatural order, high above sin and the things 
of sin. 

What are these things-of sin? The objects toward which our 
affections turn, when awayward from God. Sin and the objects of 
our inordinate affections are the terminus a quo, and a Christ-love 
of reparation for sin is the terminus ad quem of the mystic life of 
our soul in Christ. The more we conquer our disordered emo- 
tions,—the likes and dislikes that are out of order,—the more fully 
are we dead and buried and risen by the mystic death, burial and 
resurrection, in union with Christ. 

Like as the physical Christ rose from the dead, even so must the 
mystic Christ rise from the dead. Why? Because “Christ has 
been raised from the dead as the first fruits of those who are at 
rest” (1 Cor., xv, 20). The “first fruits” imply other fruits. 
These other fruits are souls in grace, devotees of the Sacred Heart. 
Yes, Jesus rose from the dead so as to bring about both the mystic 
and the physical resurrection of His body, the Church: 


Christ loved His Church and gave Himself up for her, so as to make her holy, 
after He had purified her by the washing of water with the word. And this, 
that He might Himself bring the Church into His own presence in all her glory, 
with never a spot or wrinkle or any such flaw; yea, that she might be wholly 
unblemished.— (Ephesians, v, 25-27.) 
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This mystic body, the Church, is a living organism, vitally con- 
nected with its living Head. The power of the Head vitalises the 
organic whole; and no member may be vitalised by the soul of the 
mystic Christ, unless it be organically connected with the Head. 
This soul of the mystic Christ, this vitalising power, is sanctifying 
grace or love. For love and grace are inseparable; yes, identical, 
according to some theologians. When by this power of love and 
grace we mystically rise above sin and the things of sin, we no 
longer set our interests on the things of earth; we aim at values of 
eternity; we “‘seek the things that are above.” 

To “seek the things that are above,”—that is a very definite aim. 
There can be no doubt what St. Paul means. By forceful exhorta- 
tion of the Colossians, he drives this meaning home: 


Therefore put ye to death your members that are of earth,—even fornication, 
impurity, passion, disordered emotions, and that lust which is idolatry. These 
are the things on account of which the wrath of God comes. In them even ye 
once on a time spent your lives, since ye lived for them. But now, off with 
them all,—off with anger, rage, malice, blasphemy, foulmouthed abuse. Never lie 
to one another. Get rid of your old self, together with its doings; and put ye 
on that new self, which is being constantly renewed unto full knowledge, in re- 
semblance to Him who made it. . . . Therefore, as the chosen saints and beloved 
of God, put ye on tender mercy, kindliness, humility, gentleness, greathearted- 
ness. Bear with one another; and if one have a grievance against another, 
freely forgive one another. As the Lord forgave you freely, so must ye forgive 
one another.—(Colossians, iii, 5-13.) 


First comes the putting off of the old self, the mystic crucifixion 
of our disordered emotions. “Off withthem all,—off with anger, 
rage, malice, blasphemy, foul-mouthed abuse. . . . Get rid of your 
old self together with its doings.” We should find just what affec- 
tion or disaffection is hindering us from Christ-love; and then 
put off that disorder by self-conquest. 

After our mystic death is the mystic resurrection. “Put ye on 
that new self . . . put ye on tender mercy, kindliness, humility, 
gentleness, great-heartedness. Bear with one another . . . freely 
forgive one another.” These counsels aim at the practise of the 
moral virtues which are infused into the soul at justification and 
are inseparable from grace,—that is, from the mystic life of the 
mystic Christ. By such practises of self-conquest shall we rise 
higher and higher in Christ-love. He has borne our sins and 
made full reparation for them. What ingrates we are, if in our 
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turn we fail to “bear with one another’ by mystically rising above 
the disorder of self-love. That is true devotion to the Sacred 
Heart. He so loved the Father, that “He loved me and gave Him- 
self up for me” (Galatians, ii, 20). Then, in devotion to the 
Sacred Heart, I should so love God as to give up all resentfulness. 
“As the Lord forgave you freely, so must ye forgive one another.” 


CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 
By the Rev. C. M. THvuEntE, O.P. 
VIII. 


“All whatsoever you do in word or in work, do all in the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ.”—Col., iii, 17.. 


A great devotion to the Holy Name helps us much to perform 
our daily work in the right spirit and with good results. The pro- 
nouncing of the Name of Jesus in our hearts, or with our lips, 
refreshes in the mind and memory the image of Christ at work, 


and His teachings concerning work. This is needed so very much 
in our times. One of the greatest mistakes our great and noble 
army of laborers and working men make, is to keep their eyes con- 
stantly upon the rich—often the idle rich—and observing how they 
live, dress and act, to become envious and jealous and dissatisfied 
with their humble lot. Not the rich, but Christ is our model: 


9” 66 


“Jesus model of virtues,” “Jesus our way and our life.” Jesus 
never said, “blessed are the rich.” He did say: “Woe to the rich.” 
“Blessed are the poor’—“follow me.” Jesus stands before the 
world at the age of twenty working hard as a carpenter. Jesus 
loved His blessed mother and St. Joseph and was their joy,- but 
never freed them from humble, daily work. What a light, what 
an inspiration, what a consolation is the Name of Jesus, working 
in Nazareth, for all who must work! 

Work, viewed in the light of Jesus, is penance. It was when 
man sinned that the just and merciful Father said: “Thou shalt 
eat thy bread in the sweat of thy brow.” If we work in the sweat 
of our brows for our daily bread because we have sinned, the 
work will be a short and easy purgatory for our sins. “Idleness 
is the root of evil.” Health and strength without occupation are 
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not blessings, but a source of all sorts of troubles and temptation. 
Work elevates the mind, is the mother of many virtues and merits 
a great reward, Idleness draws the mind down to the life of the 
flesh, leads to the sins of lust and luxury, and makes man “the 
unfaithful servant of God.” 

Our daily work, whatsoever it may be, we must begin “in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ.’”’ The Catholic blesses himself with 
the Sign of the holy Cross and says: “In the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” How beautiful is that 
custom! How powerful that sign! In that Name we can accept 
and bear any cross God may send. Before the work of the day, 
and a few times during the work of the day, a good Christian says 
the “Our Father.” ‘Speak not much,” but speak the words of the 
Lord with attention and devotion. It will make you realize, no 
matter what your lot and work may be, you are a child of God; 
Heaven is your home; the Kingdom of God is your inheritance; to 
possess it eternally is your destiny. Such a little prayer makes the 
work religious, makes the yoke sweet, makes the burden light, 
makes us work daily in the vineyard of the great, good Lord. “By 
Thy labors—deliver us, O Jesus,” from the sins of idleness, discon- 
tent and impatience. 

To do all things in the name of Jesus means not only to beseech 
Him to bless our work, but it has a much more profound and much 
broader, more beautiful meaning. “He that shall receive one such 
little child in My name, receiveth Me,” says Jesus (Matt., xviii, 5). 
Again, we read: “Whosoever shall give you to drink a cup of water 
in My name, because you belong to Christ: Amen, I say to you, he 
shall not lose his reward” (Mark, ix, 40). In the light of faith we 
must see the image of Christ in every human being; we must see the 
name of Jesus written on every human soul; we must understand 
that all belong to Him—are His own; must realize He makes Him- 
self one with His own and loves them all, and then, for the love of 
Him, for His name’s sake, we must perform the works of corporal 
and spiritual charity, and He will reward us as though we had 
done it to Him personally. The truth of this doctrine, which has 
inspired the faithful to perform the most heroic works of charity 
in a most humble, hidden manner, we see more clearly when we 
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view it from a negative side. To do good to the least of His in 
His name means to do it to Him; to do harm to the least of His 
means to offend Him. When Saul persecuted the Christians, Jesus Me 
said: “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Me?’ To persecute. a a 
Christian means to persecute Jesus. What an inspiration is this 
doctrine: to go about to do good to all, especially to the poor and f 
little ones in the name of Jesus and to avoid the sin of scandal. Mu 
The name of Jesus, pronounced, no matter in how many languages, 
makes all Christians one. 

To be successful and powerful in doing good, we must do the 
good in the name of Jesus, not only asking His blessing, not only 
for His name’s sake, but as representatives of Him, as having His Li 
power—as having authority. Thus Peter cured the man who was | 
lame and whom they laid every day at the gate of the temple: “In 
the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, arise and walk.” Thus, in } 
the name of Jesus, the disciples did the things Jesus had done and 4 
did things greater than Jesus had done; thus in the name of Jesus 
the priests administer the Sacraments, preach the word of God, and 
govern the Church; thus in the name of Jesus parents command 
their children, and teachers instruct their pupils. Thus the name 
of Jesus Christ is the chief corner-stone of the Church and of 
society. a 

Honor, then, the Holy Name with your lips, in your heart, in per- : 
forming, religiously, your daily work—in doing good to your 
neighbor. “Not everyone that saith to me: Lord, Lord, shall enter i 
into the Kingdom of Heaven”—not everyone that “‘cast out devils i 
in my name and has done many miracles in my name,” but “every- ie 
one that heareth my words, and doth them,” shall possess eternal | 
life. 
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STORY-SERMONETTES FOR THE 
CHILDREN’S MASS 


By the Rev. Freperick A. REUTER 
SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE GREAT SUPPER 


My dear Children:—By the great supper of which the Saviour 
speaks in to-day’s Gospel is meant, as we all know, the Holy 
Eucharist, which our Lord instituted on the eve of His passion. 
To this feast, wherein the King of angels is Himself the host and 
the nourishment, God, by the mouth of His servants, the priests; 
invites all the faithful; and certainly if we consider the great dignity 
of the Host, and how precious the nourishment is, who should not 
extol with joy and gratitude the infinite mercy of the Redeemer and 
approach the holy table as often as possible? 

Before the altar of His Holy Church the Lord spreads the holy 
table for the great supper, and He invites many to the banquet. 
Such an invitation we should think does not need much urging to 
bring in the guests as quickly and as frequently as He desires. And 
yet, as He tells us in the parables, and as we see and hear our- 
selves, there are many who make little of His invitation, and either 
do not come at all, or come with such reluctance that it is plain that 
they are acting more from the fear of punishment than from a mo- 
tive of love. 


When St. Mary Magdalen of Pazzi was a little girl, and saw her 
older companions going up to the altar to receive Holy Communion, 
she asked her mother if she also might go up with them. “You 
are too young yet, my child,” she answered; “you must wait till 
you are a little older.” This brought tears to her eyes, for she 
loved Jesus so much and desired so much to be with Him. 


The manna was the daily bread of the Israelites, and had in it, 
as the Psalmist tells us, the sweetness of every taste, that is, the 
flavor of every kind of food. So also does God wish the Blessed 
Eucharist to be our constant food by a frequent and worthy Com- 
munion, giving to us therein every precious grace that can 
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strengthen or delight the heart of man. It is only when we arrive 
at the “habitable land,” our true home in the heavenly Jerusalem, 
that this Divine Food will no longer be communicated to us under 
the humble form of bread; for it will then be permitted us to be- 
hold our Lord in all His glory, and to possess and enjoy Him by 
the sweetest and most intimate union for all eternity. 

It is related in Holy Scripture that when Elias was fleeing from 
the persecution of the impious Jezabel, he was overtaken with 
fatigue and hunger in the desert. And when he was there and sat 
down under a juniper, he requested for his soul that he might die. 
And he cast himself down and slept under the shadow of the 
juniper tree; and, behold, an angel of the Lord touched him and 
said: Arise and eat. He looked, and, behold, there was at his head 
a hearth cake and a vessel of water; and he ate and drank and fell 
asleep again. And the angel of the Lord came again the second 
time and touched him, and said to him: Arise, eat, for thou hast 
yet a great way to go. And he arose, and ate and drank, and 
walked in the strength of that food forty days and forty nights 
unto the mount of God, Horeb. 

My dear children, this miraculous bread brought by an angel to 
Elias in the desert is a significant figure of the Bread of Angels, 
the Holy Eucharist, which is given to us by our Lord, to nourish 
and support us in our pilgrimage through the desert of this world. 
Strengthened by this Divine Food, of which we should eat not once 
only, but again and again, we shall be able to walk manfully in 
spite of every obstacle until we arrive at Mount Horeb,.which means 
the vision of God; in other words, the sight and enjoyment of God 
in the heavenly Jerusalem. 

It is a great supper on account of the One who has prepared this 
heavenly banquet, for He is not a mere man or an angel, but God 
Himself—great on account of the food, which is nothing less than 
the true Body and the true Blood of our Lord, with His soul and 
divinity—great on account of the multitude of the guests, for these 
are all the Catholic Christians upon earth—great on account of the 
angels, who invisibly assist at Holy Communion, and adore Jesus 
with the most profound veneration. Everything is great in Holy 
Communion ; but we are little and unworthy, and yet Christ invites 
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us. Oh, how great is His love for us! Ought we not to appear at 
this divine banquet with the greatest joy in order to satisfy our 
hunger and thirst? Ought we still to have a desire for the food of 
the world and of the flesh, which is but deceitful bread? 

We read in the life of St. Aloysius Gonzaga that, being per- 
mitted by his confessor to receive Holy Communion every Sunday, 
he divided the week between his thanksgiving and preparation, 
three days to each. The same is related of another devout soul 
who, in arranging his devotions, observed the following plan: Sun- 
day, the day of his Communion, was spent by him in union and 
interior converse with our Lord. Monday was a day of thanks- 
giving for the rich treasure he had received. On Tuesday he con- 
tinually offered and consecrated himself to God. Wednesday was 
spent in constant petitions to our Lord for his own wants and 
those of the Church. On Thursday he began his preparation for 
his next Communion, spending that day entirely in acts of faith 
and adoration: “O, my Jesus, I believe in Thee present in the most 
Holy Sacrament! O, my Jesus, I adore Thee!” Friday was a day 
of humiliation and contrition, yet of hope and confidence in the 
divine mercy: “O Lord, I am not worthy! O Jesus, make me 
worthy! In Thee have I hoped, and I shall never be confounded!” 
Finally, Saturday was devoted to acts of love and desire: “Oh, 
my Jesus, I love Thee. I long for Thee! Oh, my Jesus, come and 
take possession of me.” It is such souls as these, souls who spare 
no trouble to make a good preparation and thanksgiving, that enjoy 
the full fruit of a good Communion. It is of Communions like 
these that it may be justly said, “One Communion is sufficient to 
make a saint.” 


It is related that when Jesus was about to institute the Holy 
Eucharist, He sent before Him into the city of Jerusalem two of 
His disciples to prepare a room in which they might partake of 
this heavenly banquet. This, my dear boys and girls, is a lesson 
for us; it teaches us what we ought to do when we intend to ap- 
proach the Holy Communion. The room is the temple of our 
souls, into which our Lord is about to enter that He may make His 
dwelling with us. For some days before Communion we should 
prepare that room, that is, we should cleanse it and adorn our in- 
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terior, by carefully abstaining from sin, fighting against our pas- 
sions, and practising acts of virtue and self-denial. 

Prepare yourselves for every Communion with the greatest care; 
never approach the altar except with a pure heart, and with the 
greatest veneration and devotion. Pray that God may bless your 
good resolutions and keep you in His grace. Blessed are you if 
you always communicate in such a manner; you wiil advance from 
virtue to virtue, persevere in grace to the end, and be united to 
Jesus forever in Heaven. 


THIRD SuNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
“BLACK SHEEP” 


My dear Children:—I am sure that you have often heard the 
expression “the Black Sheep” of the family. There is a wretched, 
ungrateful son whose disgraceful life and cruel treatment fairly 
breaks the heart of the parents, or some disobedient, wild daughter 
who is led astray and to ruin. Yet the heart of the parent is very 
indulgent, father or mother display singular affection toward their 
ill-behaved child. First, the parents are very apt to act as if they 
wished every tie between them and their children broken. In- 
stances have been known where angry parents blotted out the name 
of the dishonored one from the record in the family Bible, where 
it had been entered on the day when the child was brought back, 
an innocent babe, from the font of baptism. However, there comes 
a time when things are at their worst, when the poor, lost one has 
reaped the bitter fruits of his disobedience; then the hearts of 
the parents are softened; they yearn to see their poor child once 
more and all is forgiven and forgotten. 

Mercy is always a mystery and pardon ever a miracle. The 
penitence of the bad child bears no comparison to the greatness 
of the parents’ affliction or the magnanimity of their forgiveness. 
Very few such repenting sinners are deserving of the joyful pardon 
they receive. So it is with God and His divine forgiveness of 
repenting sinners. 

A certain governor by the name of Zeleucus issued a law that 
anyone guilty of a certain crime should lose his eyes. His favorite 
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son being convicted of this crime, the governor, at once, without 
being stayed by the ties of blood, condemned him to the terrible 
penalty established for all. But the whole people craved pardon 
for him. Overcome by their lamentations, he bethought himself 
of a way of satisfying the claims of the law without condemning 
his son to total blindness. He ordered that his son should lose one 
eye and. himself also one eye, showing in his own person, by this 
tempering of justice with mercy, a tender parent and a respecter 
of the law. 


As there are “Black Sheep” in families, children, so you will 
find some “Black Sheep” among your own companions, some to 
whom you may have been kind. Remember, you must always re- 
turn good for evil for God’s sake. God is kind to sinners. How 
much is God offended by men! Imagine a pile of sand as large 
as, say, a palace. How many grains of sand are there in that 
heap? I do not hesitate to assert that the number of these grains 
of sand is not as great as that of the sins committed in a single 
year by the millions of people who live upon the face of the earth. 
And among these sins there is a countless number of mortal sins. 
Now it is certain that a venial sin against God is a vastly greater 
offence than is committed against a man by the greatest insult 
that can be offered him. For instance, if we entertain even a slight 
aversion to a neighbor, if we are guilty of a lie told merely in a 
jest, we offer a far greater offence to God than would be offered 
us if anyone were to spit into our face, strike us, or even take away 
our life. The reason is that the grievousness of the offence must 
be measured by the rank of the person offended. Now, if God, 
whose rank and greatness cannot be equalled, is so indulgent with 
those who offend Him, should not we also have forbearance with 
those who offend us? 


Children, in your Bible history you have read about Abraham. 
He had a nephew whose name was Lot, a very selfish and mean 
individual. In those days men made long journeys to find pastures 
for their animals. One day in their travels they came to a lovely 
piece of land. It was gay with flowers, like a garden, and had a 
river running through it keeping it fresh and green. There Abra- 
ham and Lot pitched their tents. They had large flocks of sheep 
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and goats and cows, and servants to take care of them. The 
servants began quarrelling among themselves. Abraham’s servants 
wanted the greenest spots for feeding their flocks and so did Lot’s 
servants. When Abraham saw the men quarrelling he told Lot 
that they had better divide the land and separate their flocks and 
servants. Abraham was much older than his nephew and had 
always been very kind to.him, and Lot should have given his 
uncle the choice. Do you think he did? No, he chose the whole 
lovely piece of land which was like a garden. Abraham was so 
generous that he let him keep it; and then Abraham travelled with 
his servants and flocks towards the mountains, where they pitched 
their tents and built an altar. 

One day when Abraham was standing at the door of his tent 
he saw a man hurrying towards him whose clothing was torn and 
dusty, and whose face was white with weariness and fear. He fell 
at Abraham’s feet, and told him in gasps that Lot and all his 
friends who lived in the lovely valley had been beaten in battle 
against enemies. The enemies had killed many of Lot’s friends, 
and the rest of them, with all the gold and silver and flocks they 
owned, they had carried away. Among the prisoners was Lot. 
As soon as Abraham learned the news, he called his servants to- 
gether and, giving them swords and bows and arrows, he led them 
hastily after the enemies. Then, in the darkness of the night, 
Abraham’s servants encircled the army of the enemy. While the 
enemy slept Abraham’s men fell upon them and vanquished them. 
In the enemy’s camp Abraham found Lot and his friends, who had 
been made prisoners, and he freed them all, giving them back the 
gold and silver and flocks which, the enemies had stolen. 

Was that not a splendid way for Abraham to treat Lot, who had 
been so mean to him? Abraham did not do it with any hope of 
reward; he knew that Lot would perhaps never even say “thank 
you,” but Abraham was rewarded. God saw him, and when at 
night Abraham returned to his own tent God spoke to him and 
said: “Fear not, Abraham, I am thy exceeding great reward.” 

When our Blessed Lord lived upon earth, He forgave the sins 
of those who came to Him with proper disposition. You remem- 
ber, Iam sure, the beautiful history of Mary Magdalen coming to 
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Jesus, as He sat at table in the house of Simon the Pharisee, how 
she threw herself at His feet, washed them with her tears, and 
wiped them with the hair of her head. Our dear Lord did not 
send her away without reward. When the Pharisees murmured 
at Him for permitting a great sinner to approach Him, He took 
up her defence, and, after rebuking her accusers, turned to her 
with a look of tender compassion, and. said to her, “Thy sins are 
forgiven thee.” 


God strictly requires us to love even the greatest sinners, for if 
we should withdraw our love from any man, though he be the 
greatest malefactor or our bitterest enemy, if we nourish hatred 
against him, or in word or deed treat him uncharitably, we cannot 
expect of God grace and forgiveness. 


My dear boys and girls, your heart should burn with love and 
compassion for sinners, when you see how lovingly Jesus treated 
the greatest sinners; how He even shed tears over the impenitent 
city of Jerusalem, which had done Him so much evil. 


FourtH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
A Drart oN HEAVEN 


My dear Children:—We all like to have money to buy some- 
thing nice. Now to-day we are going to ask ourselves how can 
we buy a place in Heaven, what kind of money is acceptable 
to get a place there.. The answer is very simple: we can buy a 
place there by offering up our daily actions to the greater honor 
and glory of God—in other words, by making a good intention. 
Those who have no good intention in their labors resemble the 
Apostles fishing all night; their labor was fruitless. But those who 
do everything for the sake of God resemble the Apostles when 
they let down their nets the second time. 


All for the greater glory of God, must be the motive of all our 
actions. If in any action we seek not the glory of God, but our 
own glory, we commit an injustice against God, because we do not 
attribute to Him what is due Him. 


In order that our daily actions may bear fruit for eternal life, 
it is necessary above all that they should be done with the intention 
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of pleasing God. For this reason, as soon as we awake in the 
morning, we offer our heart and soul to Him, desiring that they EH 
may both be ever united to Him and employed in His divine 
service. “I offer to Thee all my thoughts, words and actions,” is 

the prayer we must say. This general offering extends to the 

whole day, unless unhappily we recall it by committing some delib- 

erate sin; so that all we do during the day is thereby directed to 

God, and done with a view to please Him. “Oh, my God, I do this 

for the love of Thee.”’ This short prayer renews our good inten- 

tion of striving in all things to please God. 

A certain hermit who had retired into the desert to do penance 
for his sins, was in the habit of going every day to a well at some 
distance in order to fetch water for his use. The journey was 
tiresome, but he made it cheerfully, with the intention of pleasing 
God. One very hot day, as he was carrying his vessel full of water 
under a broiling sun, the devil suggested to him that it was a 
very foolish thing to go daily such a distance for the water, when 4 
he might, if he pleased, build his cell close to the spring. This 
thought took possession of his mind and he was determined to 
place his cell closer to the spring. 

While he was thus thinking of the change, he was surprised to 
hear a voice behind him saying, “One, two, three, four,” as if 
there were some one walking after him and counting his steps. 
The hermit looked around in astonishment and beheld a lovely 
youth, clad in a brilliant robe of. light; and he knew at once that 
it was an angel. “Be not astonished,” the stranger said. “I am 
your guardian angel, and I am counting your steps, that not one 
may pass unrewarded.”’ With these words the beautiful vision 
disappeared, and the hermit, giving thanks to God, went on his way 
with joyful steps, resolved to increase rather than to lessen the 
distance between the hermitage and the well. 

We read in the history of times gone by, that it was once com- 
monly believed that there existed, yet undiscovered, a wonderful 
stone, which was called “the Philosopher’s stone,” and which pos- 
sessed the singular and valuable property of converting whatever 
metal it touched into the purest gold. Many men devoted their lives 
and their fortune to the discovery of this stone, which, of course, 
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had no existence except in their own imagination. We, however, my, 
dear children, by digging in the rich mine of Holy Scripture, may 
be said to have discovered the true Philosopher’s stone, or indeed 
something far more precious and wonderful in its effects. It is 
contained in these words of St. Paul: “Whether you eat, or drink, 
or whatsoever else you do, do all for the glory of God.” But how is 
it, you will say, that these words contain so great a treasure. It 
is because they show us that even the commonest actions, such as 
our very eating, sleeping, and our diversions, become far more 
precious than the purest gold, if done for the glory of God and in 
the name of our Blessed Lord. 

When St. Peter of Alcantara was a child, he was distinguished 
for his love of prayer and spirit of recollection. He rose very 
early that he might have time to make his meditation. He then 
went to church, where he heard Mass with devotion, and often 
received Holy Communion. The rest of the day was spent at 
school; but even there, and as he walked along the streets, he never 
forgot God, but continually raised his heart to Him by some little 
act of love. At dinner he would always leave a portion on his 
plate for the love of God, and would never drink anything but 
water. 

Now it happened one day that, when the dinner hour came, 
Peter was missing. They sought him high and low, but he could 
not be found. At length they bethought themselves of one room 
which they had not searched, namely, the oratory. There they 
found the holy child upon his knees. He had forgotten all about 
his dinner. What a reproach is the example of this holy -oy to 
those lazy children who, so far from forgetting their meals through 
love of their prayers, often sit down to eat without having said 
any prayers at all. 


One of the Fathers of the Society of Jesus was once preaching 
a mission in a large town. God had given him the gift of touching 
the hearts of his hearers, and many who came to hear his sermons 
through curiosity returned home sorry for their sins, with the reso- 
lution of living more piously for the future. One day a young 
man went to hear him. He had from his boyhood lived a worldly 
life. But as the words of the preacher fell on his ears the grace 
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of God spoke to his heart, and he resolved to change his life and 
become a saint. 

To accomplish this with greater security, he went to a monastery, 
where for the rest of his life he did penance for the sins of his 
youth, and lived in great piety. When he had been there a few 
years, it happened that the same Father who had preached the 
mission visited the monastery. Hearing of the young man, he 
asked the superior’s permission to speak to him. His request was 
at once granted. The priest said to him: “I am sure you must be 
very happy here, so free from all dangers, and bearing the sweet 
yoke of our dear Lord.” 

“It is true, Father,” he replied, “that I am happy here, but I 
have many trials and crosses to bear. I feel it as difficult now to 
submit to silence, fasting, and watching, which our rule enjoins, as 
I did on the first day I came here. But when I remember that by 
bearing patiently these trials I am satisfying for my sins, and 
gaining by God’s grace merit for Heaven, I thank God for His 
goodness and say to myself: “Go on, my soul; fight bravely; if 
you hope to reach Heaven, you must carry your cross’; and in this 
way what is so difficult in itself becomes easy to me.” 

A pure intention is a very important matter; our eternal salva- 
tions depends on it, because all our actions are regulated by it. If 
we have a pure intention, all our works, not only the good, but even 
the indifferent ones, as well as our labors and occupations, become 
meritorious for eternity. Thus will our days, though in the eyes 
of men we do nothing extraordinary, be precious before God, being 
filled with good works done for His love and in the name of His 
divine Son. 


FirtH SuNDAy AFTER PENTECOST 
THE SIN oF ANGER 

My dear Children :—There is a certain part in to-day’s gospel 
which we must take well to heart, and that is the part where our 
Lord says: “But I say to you that whosoever is angry with his 
brother, shall be in danger of the judgment.” There is scarcely 
any sin so prevalent as anger. There are quite a few men who do 
not sin by pride, envy, impurity and, in general, do nothing worthy 
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of hlame; but small indeed is the number of those who keep down 
every emotion of anger. An. old philosopher called anger a fire, 
which passes by no age and spares none. Those who are guilty 
of anger will be called to a rigorous account some day. 

A young man, who was subject to anger, was often ailing. The 
physician, who knew the cause of his illness, advised him to avoid 
the passion of anger. But in vain; he soon again fell into a dread- 
ful rage. The doctor, who happened to be present, held a looking- 
glass before his eyes. When he saw the deadly pallor of his face 
and the ferocity in his eyes, he trembled, but the physician said: 
“Do you see the effects of your passion? Frequent storms like 
this uproot the tree of life.’ The young man amended his life 
and removed the cause of his illness. I wish that those subject to 
anger would look at themselves in a mirror when they are in a fit 
of rage. 

In their anger, people often lose their heads, and do not know 
what they are saying or doing. Anger is a burning fever; it dark- 
ens the understanding, so that a person does not know what he says 
or does. A pagan philosopher relates that as a boy he saw a man 
attempting to open a door with a key, but could not. He bit the 
key, kicked at the door with his feet, foamed with rage and broke 
out into dreadful oaths. At this spectacle the philosopher conceived 
such a horror of anger that he never in his life gave way to it. 


Anger, my dear children, when it is not checked, is the fruitful 
source of innumerable crimes. Quarrelling and fighting, cursing 
and swearing, revenge and hatred, bloodshed, even murder, are 
often the terrible consequences of this strong passion. Hence we 
cannot watch against it too carefully, nor fight against it too earn- 
estly. For anger is like a viper which, if we cherish it in our 
bosom, may at any time turn against us and inflict a mortal wound. 
So may our passion, if we are in the habit of indulging it, lead us, 
when we least think of it, into the most frightful crimes. More- 
over, it is the cause of great misery and unhappiness, for the pas- 
sionate man is a torment to himself and a torment to every one 
about him. He is not, indeed, fit for the company of men, for he 
is no longer a reasonable being, but is guided, like a brute beast, 
only by the blind impulse of his rage. Have you ever seen a child 
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in a great fit of passion? His eyes start from their sockets, and 
glare like the eyes of an angry cat; his cheeks become pale and 
livid, his face ugly and frightful, so that you would hardly know 
him. He shouts at the top of his voice like a madman; he stamps 
on the ground; it is dangerous for any one to come near him, for 
he cares not what he strikes at. 

In order to preserve yourselves from the fatal consequences of 
the sin of anger, you must fight against it while you are still young. 
Like every other bad passion, it grows stronger the older you get 
and the more you indulge it ; while, on the contrary, if you earnestly 
strive against it, it grows weaker, and it gives you less trouble to 
overcome it. One of the Wise Men of Greece advised the Emperor 
Augustus to recite, whenever he felt angry, the twenty-four letters 
of the Greek alphabet before saying or doing anything. A noble- 
man once’ broke out into most offensive language against St. 
Francis of Sales; the saint looked at him calmly, and answered him 
nota word. The angry man considered this moderation as a sign of 
contempt, and redoubled his rage; but the saint kept his silence; 
at length the man departed. Another nobleman asked the saint 
how he managed to control himself so well. He replied: “I and 
my tongue have made an inviolable covenant, and have agreed 
that whenever I am excited, my tongue must be quiet, and that I 
must not speak until the inward fever is cooled down.” Take 
an example from this saint, and treasure up the lesson he gives 
you. If anger arises in your heart close your mouth and do not 
speak a word. 

Children, how are you to strive to avoid anger? In the first 
place you must earnestly ask God to help you in the combat, both 
when you say your daily prayers, hear Mass, or frequent the 
Sacraments, and also in the moment of danger, that is when you 
are beginning to feel vexed or impatient. Then you must join to 
the grace, which God will certainly give you, your own good 
efforts, keeping back the angry word which flies to your lips, and 
trying to speak gently and kindly to him who-has injured you, or 
not to speak at all till your anger is gone. Finally you should 
keep before your eyes the example of our dear Lord, who bore with 
such infinite patience the greatest injuries from His own creatures, 
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allowing Himself to be insulted, spit upon, scourged and nailed to 
the Cross, without so much as uttering a single word of reproach. 

The holy Count Eleazar, although overwhelmed with business, 
was never seen to be angry or impatient. When his wife asked him 
one day how this was possible, he said: “When I feel a motion of 
anger, I represent to myself the ignominy and injury which my 
Redeemer suffered from me and others, and say to myself: ‘If 
your servants were to pull out your hair and beard, kick and beat 
you and inflict other injuries on you, it is right that you should 
endure all this, for it is nothing in comparison with what Jesus 
suffered for you.’ This is how I manage to suppress my anger.” 

My dear boys and girls, follow these rules, and you will soon 
obtain a glorious victory over the passion of anger, a victory which 
God will reward with many blessings here, and hereafter with the 
crown of eternal life. 














Book Rebiews 


The Passion and Glory of Christ. A Commentary on the Events from 
the Last Supper to the Ascension. By Mgr. F. X. Poelzl, S.T.D., Professor 
of Theology at the University of Vienna. Edited by the Rev. C. C. Martin- 
dale, S.J. (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York.) 


Of all the events in the earthly life of our Divine Saviour there are none 
more momentous than those which began in the Cenacle on the first holy 
Thursday and ended on the mount of the Ascension some forty days later. 
Indeed, the crowning work of our Redemption was accomplished within that 
space. Then it was that the Old Dispensation gave way to the New, that 
the Mosaic Law was replaced by the Gospel, and the olden types were suc- 
ceeded by the realities which they had prefigured. During this period 
occurred in rapid succession the institution of the Eucharist, the Passion, 
sufferings, death and glorious Resurrection of Christ, the final instructions 
given to the apostolic group, and our Lord’s departure to His Heavenly 
Father. Nothing could be dearer to the Christian heart than meditation 
on these last days of our Saviour’s visible life on earth, nothing more im- 
portant for a knowledge of our holy religion than a study of the great 
truths that are taught in the Gospel records of Christ’s Passion and glory. 

The work before us is an exhaustive treatise on this intensely interesting 
part of the life of our Redeemer. The eminent author has considered every 
detail of the Gospel story and has drawn on an unusual wealth of informa- 
tion and authorities in order to make that story vivid and complete and to 
bring its lesson home to the present-day reader, with much the same force 
which it must have had for those who read it first. The treatise is amply 
sufficient to satisfy the utmost desires of the student; for the author has 
considered all phases of his subject, from a historical, exegetical and theo- 
logical standpoint. He has entered most exhaustively into those difficult 
problems which have engaged the attention of scholars of all times. In con- 
sidering difficulties and disputed questions the author seems everywhere 
to incline towards those solutions which the voice of tradition has pro- 
claimed. Nor should we conclude from this that he has neglected recent 
scholarship, but rather that in his vast erudition and sagacity he has arrived 
at the real meaning of the divine words, and has therefore been able to 
appreciate the truth and cogency which lie under the decisions of the master 
minds of antiquity. 

Without question this valuable work should be the property of every 
priest and ecclesiastical student. To its pages they may turn not only for 
information of the highest order, but for spiritual refreshment and com- 
fort. Hence, likewise, it will prove most useful for all intelligent layfolk 
who seek a deeper knowledge concerning such subjects as the institution of 
the Eucharist as sacrament and sacrifice, the Resurrection of our Lord, and 
the glorious happenings that followed thereafter. 

The format of this book is all that could be desired. Suitable varieties 
of print with good, legible type, and a binding that is durable and attrac- 
tive, make the book doubly valuable. 
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A Short Grammar of Attic Greek. By the Rev. Francis M. Connell, S.J. 
(Allyn & Bacon, Boston, Mass.) 


It is not always easy to find a Greek grammar so skillfully arranged as 
to avoid, on the one hand, an interminable array of verb inflections and 
Homeric forms and constructions, and to give, on the other hand, a grasp 
of etymology and syntax which will enable the student intelligently to read 
and understand classic Greek. Such a work, however, Father Connell seems 
to have provided. Many grammars are so burdened with rules, exceptions, 
and examples that the student is baffled from the very outset. This defect 
Father Connell has not only avoided, but his work is marked by two excel- 
lent didactic qualities—a singular order of arrangement, and, clarity of 
exposition. We think the author’s aim to produce a grammar serviceable 
both, to beginners and advanced students, as an introduction to the incom- 
parable literature of Greece has been eminently attained. This text-book 
should fill a wide need. 


Great French Sermons. Edited by the Rev. D. O’Mahony, B.D., B.C.L. 
Second Series. (B. Herder, St. Louis, Mo.) 


Father O’Mahony’s first series of Great French Sermons published two 
years ago met with a welcome sufficient to warrant the publication of the 
second series. The sacred orators from whom selections are given are the 
same as in the former volume, viz., Bossuet, Bourdaloue, Massillon.” In 
addition to nine sermons chosen from Bossuet, the editor has added some 
sections of the famous Elévations sur les Mystéres. These latter will be 
especially useful as thoughts for meditation. 

The collection published in the previous volume pertained chiefly to the 
Lenten Season, while the discourses of the present series are concerned 
mostly with Easter Time and general moral topics. There is no reason 
why this volume should not be as warmly welcomed as its predecessor. 


The Catholic American. By the Rev. George T. Schmidt. (Benziger 
Brothers, New York.) 


In a previous volume, Father Schmidt has given many helpful sugges- 
tions to his fellow priests. In the present work, he discusses questions of 
vital importance for the laity, to enable them to cooperate with the clergy 
in extending the Kingdom of Christ and in combatting the various evils 
which afflict modern society. It is a practical book, well written, in simple 
style, without exaggeration or pendantry, yet vigorous and wholesome. 
The Catholic layman who adopts these views will be both a devoted Chris- 
tian and a model citizen. 


Preaching. By the Rev. W. B. O’Dowd. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York.) 


Like the other volumes of the Westminster Series, Father O’Dowd’s 
book is well written and contains a wealth of valuable and authentic infor- 
mation. No priest can neglect the solemn obligation of preaching the word 
of God. He must store his mind with the treasures of Catholic knowledge, 
theology, philosophy, Scripture, history, and the Fathers, if he hopes to 
win souls, Many helpful hints are given in this volume and the index fur- 
nishes a three years’ course of sermons with copious references to the best 
sources of information. Every priest, young or old, can find help in its 
many and timely recommendations. 
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Mary, the Mother. By Blanche Mary Kelly, Litt.D. (Encyclopedia 
Press, New York.) 

Neither legends nor foolish traditions are found in this splendid work. 
The Scriptures, Catholic tradition, well authenticated, the teachings of the 
Church and the writings of the Fathers, are closely followed. The various 
feast days, the many titles, the confraternities founded in Mary’s honor, 
the shrines and pilgrimages, are enumerated, and every difficult point is 
simply and accurately explained. No other volume in English on this sub- 
ject is more comprehensive and correct. Every Catholic family should pur- 
chase a copy of this admirable work. 


Lady Trent’s Daughter. By Isabel C. Clarke. (Benziger Brothers, 
New York.) 

Lovers of English fiction will welcome this charming new novel from the 
prolific pen of Miss Clarke. The romance of Olave and Guy, with its many 
complications, is beautifully depicted with true artistic taste. The sur- 
render of Lady Trent, and the conversion of Olave to the Catholic faith, 
conclude the inimitable narrative. It is interesting and fascinating and 
holds the reader’s attention to the final chaper. 


The Love of Brothers. By Katharine Tynan Hinkson. (Benziger 
Brothers, New York.) 

This simple story of Irish life with its tangled web of crime and repen- 
tance should find many admirers. The romance of Terry and Stella, with 
its sad and unexpected sequel, adds a pathetic touch to the tale. The loy- 
alty and devotion of the heroine to her newly found mother exhibits a 
characteristic trait of the Irish race. The narrative is sympathetically told 
and the interest never flags. It is a good Catholic novel. 


From Dust to Glory. By the Rev. M. J. Phelan, S.J. (Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York.) 


These meditations are the sequel to another volume, “The Straight 
Path.” The wanderer who has fled from the chaos of Protestant doctrines 
to the unity of the Catholic faith, is guided safely along the narrow path. 
Man’s career from the cradle to the grave is painted, and in the last chapter 
_ he is brought face to face with the Beatific Vision. The narrative closely 
follows the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, although the spirit and not 
the diction is preserved. Priest and layman will find it interesting and 
helpful. 


Premillennialism. By George Preston Mains. (The Abingdon Press, 
New York.) 


“If premillennial philosophy is sound, it will abide. If it is fundamen- 
tally false, it merits dissection and exposure.” The author adopts the 
second theory and pronounces the cult: “non-Scriptural, non-historic, non- 
scientific and non-philosophical.” 
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Men of Fire. By J. W. Mawhood. (The Methodist Book Concern, New 
York.) 


A better knowledge of the Bible and the Life of Christ, and ministers 
inspired by the Holy Ghost, are needed to bring religion to the masses, is 
the theme of this brochure. 


Missionary Morale. By George A. Miller. (Methodist Book Concern, 
New York.) 

This is an appeal for better equipped teachers and preachers in the mis- 
sionary field. The morale which spurred our soldiers to victory in the 
‘World’s War must animate the seekers after souls. 


Barnes’s School History of the United States. (The American Book Co., 
New York.) 

This old and standard work has been thoroughly revised and enlarged. 
It is well written and carefully arranged. As in previous editions, Catholic 
achievements are meagerly treated. 


Local Government in Ancient India. By Radhakumud Mookerji, M.A., 
Ph.D. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

The author aims to explain the origin of various local customs and in- 
stitutions of his native country, and to enlighten Englishmen who know 
little about the distant empire and its teeming millions. 


The Spiritual Meaning of “In Memoriam.” By James Main Dixon. (The 
Abingdon Press, New York.) 

The personal struggles of the poet laureate from darkness to light, as 
depicted in this famous poem, are thoroughly considered and criticised by 
the writer. He is no servile hero-worshipper; however, as he distributes 
praise and blame with an impartial hand, many of his conclusions may be 
disputed, but his honesty and zeal are praiseworthy. 


The Catholic Truth Society of London has published several interesting 
new pamphlets. “Mrs. Neville’s Convert” and “Souls for Sale” are two 
pleasing stories by Grace V. Christmas. “Grandfather’s Christmas,” by 
Rev. David Bearne, S.J., is a short but well-told tale. “What the World 
Owes to the Papacy,” by Rt. Rev. Mgr. Gresch, “Rome and the World Con- 
ference,” by Rt. Rev. Mgr. Moyes, D.D., and “St. Francis as a Social Re- 
former,” by Father Thomas, O.S.F.C., are up-to-date papers of popular 
interest. 


The Society of the Divine Word (Techny, IIl.), in “America Must,” by 
P. J. Sontag, S.J., and “An Appeal to Save the German Foreign Missions,” 
calls on American Catholics to take up the burden of Christ in foreign 


fields. 


The Holy Hour Manual. By Rev. Patrick J. Sloan. (Magnificat Press, 
Manchester, N. H.) 

Is a little volume that will be serviceable for clergy and laity alike. The 
devotion of the Holy Hour has made immense strides in this country, and 
Father Sloan’s well-written and devotional volume should be heartily wel- 
comed. 
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The Virtues of a Religious Superior. By St. Bonaventure. Translated by 
Fr. Sabinus Molitor, O.F.M. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.) 

These instructions of the Seraphic Doctor are a priceless heirloom to 
the Church and the faithful. For centuries it has been a standard work 
and the translation into English will place it in the hands of our religious 
superiors to guide them in the care of their communities. 


Cardinal Mercier’s Own Story. By His Eminence D. J. Cardinal Mercier, 
Archbishop of Malines. Prefatory Letter by His Eminence James Car- 
dinal Gibbons. (G. H. Doran & Co., New York.) 

In the Providence of God nothing is accidental. Throughout human his- 
tory it is plainly evident that both great and bad men have been time after 
time called to the stage of human life, to play a rdle which was all-impor- 
tant either for the betterment or detriment of human kind. 

The recent Great War, with its various actors, was no exception to these 
rules which have governed the world of men from the beginning. Hence 
it was of great moment at the commencement and throughout that bitter 
struggle, as it ever will be on future similar occasions, that men should 
pause, looking before and after in order to determine in advance, as Lin- 
coln said, not whether God is on their side, but whether.they are on God’s 
, side. When men are on God’s side in any undertaking of life, be it great or 
small, they can be convinced, even in the darkest hours when to human eye 
all seems lost, that victory and triumph “attend upon their actions and wait 
upon their end.” 

So it was with the great hero of the book before us. Cardinal Mercier 
was nothing short of a prophet raised up by God in these latter days, like 
another Moses delivering his people from the oppression of a foreign mas- 
ter. Belgium’s heroic Cardinal was singularly prepared for the task which 
was to crown his declining years. Enjoying to an unusual degree the gifts 
of nature and of grace, he had long before the outbreak of the Great War 
achieved a world-wide fame as a champion of the highest learning and an 
exemplification of the loftiest virtue. His books were in the hands of 
students everywhere and were appealed to as the ablest synthesis of Chris- 
tian Aristotelianism and modern science. In consequence of his great 
attainments and high services to the cause of truth and virtue throughout 
the world the Church had conferred upon him the loftiest dignity in its 
power except the Papacy itself. 

It is not wonderful, therefore, that the German government looked upon 
this Prince of the Church, and conferred with him from the very outset as 
with a king whose power as far outstretched their own as his spiritual aims 
surpassed their material purposes. All through those bitter years of war 
and since, the world has been impatient to know in minute detail what 
transpired between this heroic prelate and the representatives in Belgium 
of the German government. People everywhere have been begging Car- 
dinal Mercier to tell his war experiences, and at last the request has been 
granted. 

In the large volume before us we have all the letters of any importance 
which were exchanged between His Eminence and the German represen- 
tatives. No comment that we could make could adequately express the 
content of these letters. The reader must peruse them for himself, setting 
over against the indefensible position of the invaders the irrefragable and 
righteous defence of truth, patriotism and religion by this unmatched and 
undaunted protagonist of the right. 
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Local Government in India. By Radhakumud Mookerji, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Clarendon Press, New York.) 


Preaching. By the Rev. W. B. O’Dowd. (Longmans, Green & Company, 
New York.) 


Men of Fire. By J. W. Mawhood. (Methodist Book Concern, New York.) 
The Holy Hour Manual. By the Rev. Patrick J. Sloan. (Magnificat 
Press, Manchester, N. H.) 


Mary, the Mother. By Blanche Mary Kelly, Litt.D. (Encyclopedia Press, 
New York.) 


The Spiritual Meaning of “In Memoriam.” By James Main Dixon. (The 
Abingdon Press, New York.) 


The Virtues of a Religious Superior. By St. Bonaventure. Translated by 
Fr. Sabinus Molitor. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.) 


Missionary Morale. By George A. Miller. (The Methodist Book Con- 
cern, New York.) 


Barnes School History of the United States. (American Book Co., New 
York.) ; 


Lady Trent’s Daughter. By Isabel C. Clarke. (Benziger Brothers, New 
York.) 


The Catholic American. By the Rev. George T. Schmidt. (Benziger 
Brothers, New York.) 


From Dust to Glory. By the Rev. M. J. Phelan, S.J. (Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York.) 


Premillenialism. By George Preston Mains. (The Abingdon Press, 
New York.) 


The Love of Brothers. By Katherine Tynan Hinkson. (Benziger 
Brothers, New York.) 


Pamphlets 


From the London Catholic Truth Society: 
Grandfather’s Christmas. By the Rev. David Bearne, S.J. 
Mrs. Neville’s Convert. By Grace V. Christmas. 
Rome and the World Conference. By the Rt. Rev. Mgr. Moyes, D.D. 
What the World Owes to the Papacy. By the Rt. Rev. Mgr. Grosch. 
Souls For Sale. By Grace V. Christmas. 
St. Francis, Social Reformer. By Father Thomas, O.S.F.C. 


From the Mission Press, Techny, II1.: 


America Must. 


An Appeal to Catholics of the World to Save the German Foreign Mis- 
sions. 








